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‘the Admiral’s 
Return 


Admiral Dewey arrived 
unexpectedly early Tues- 
day morning, the 26th ult., 
tie “Olympia” coming within sight of 
‘andy Hock a little before six o’clock. He 
remarkec that he tought it was better to 
be two days ahead of time than one day 
late. The flagship anchored in the lower 
bay, near Sir Thomas Lipton’s ‘“‘ Shamrock,” 
and the great commander was greeted by 
the formal salutes due to ‘his rank. Before 
the day closed he had been welcomed by 
Rear-Admirals Sampson and Philip, and by 
the city’s committee, while all over the coun- 
try bells were ringing in celebration of his 
return. He was in excellent health and 
spirits, but regarded with some consterna- 
tion the great preparations for his reception. 
On Wednesday he passed the harbor forts, 
and placed the “ Olympia” at the head of 
the waiting warships of Sampson’s squad- 
ron, to the music of official salutes and un- 
official welcomes from the excursion boats 
and yachts that thronged the bay. He vis- 
ited the Navy Yard, where his foot was once 
more on American soil. Everywhere and at 
all times he was greeted by the most en- 
thusiastic expressions of admiration and af- 
fection. On Thursday he received many 
eminent visitors, among them General Miles 
and Governor Roosevelt, and was formally 
invited to dine with the President at the 
White House on Tuesday of this week. The 
weather continued to be fine, and from morn- 
ing till night the excursion boats and other 
craft crowded around the flagship. Al- 
ready there were more than half a million 
strangers in the city. That afternoon there 
was an affecting scene on the “ Olympia,” 
when Commander Baird gave to the Ad- 
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iniral the faded blue flag which Farragut 
hoisted on the “ Hartford ” at the naval bat- 
tle of New Orleans, “the first Admiral’s 
flag ever broken out in the navy of the 
United States.” Both the hero of Manila 
and Commander Baird were in that fight. 
Admiral Dewey’s. eyes filled with tears as 
he took. the old flag and fondled it while he 
was trying to find words for a reply. That 
evening in the moonlight there came to the 
side of the ‘“‘ Olympia” the twelve hundred 
singers of the People’s Choral Union and the 
Admiral was charmed by their melodies. 





The grand naval parade took 
place on Friday afternoon, but 
in the morning the Mayor had 
gone down the bay to give the Admiral “ the 
freedom and the unlimited hospitality of the 
City of New York,” together with the jew- 
eled badge which the city had voted to him. 
The Admiral protested that his work had 
been overrated. “I simply did,” ‘said. he, 
“what any captain in the service would 
have done.” During this ceremony the boats 
were getting ready for the parade, and on 
shore millions of people were seeking places 
from which the parade could be seen. It was 
a beautiful day. When the ships started, 
the docks along the Hudson, the roofs of 
the tall buildings, the slopes of Riverside 
Park, and the Jersey hills were crowded 
with sightseers. Following the ‘“‘ Olympia” 
were the battle ships and cruisers of Samp- ~° 
son’s squadron, with other naval vessels, all 
escorted by nearly four hundred yachts and 
excursion boats. The Admiral paced back 
and forth on the bridge of the ‘“‘ Olympia,” 
occasionally lifting his hat and bowing to 
the people on the shores. At Grant’s Tomb 
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the flagship fired a salute in honor of the 
dead general, and dipped her colors. The 
other warships saluted as they passed. 
Rounding the old schoolship, they anchored 
in the stream, and for two hours the follow- 
ing vessels passed in review. That evening 
the ships were brightly and elaborately illu- 
minated, dnd there was a grand display of 
fireworks near the anchored ships, at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, from floats in the bay, and 
at other points. The whole harbor was 
bright with glowing colors, while the words 
“Welcome Dewey” in enormous letters of 
electric light shone across the bay from the 
span of the Brooklyn Bridge. There had 
been nearly two million visitors in the city, 
and there were to be as many on the follow- 
ing day. 





j On Saturday morning the 

The Parade in 4 qmiral was escorted from 
the City his flagship to the space in 
front of the old City Hall, where the Mayor, 
in an appropriate address, presented to him 
a loving cup, the gift of the city. In his ac- 
ceptance of this, the Admiral did not forget 
his captains. ‘Come here,” he cried to them, 
and after they had assembled by his side he 
said to the Mayor and the audience: “ These 
are the men who did it. Without them I 
could have done nothing.” In the land 
parade there were 31,000 men. In carriages 
following the Admiral and the Mayor could 
be seen four Rear-Admirals, General Miles, 
and many other naval and military officers. 
The * Olympia’s ’’ men were leaders. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt commanded 10,000 soldiers of 
the New York National Guard. In the line 
were as many soldiers from other States. 
The citizens of New York had made a costly 
and elaborate display of decorations along 
the line of march, and in Madison Square 
stood the imposing triump.al arch, to the 
construction of which the foremost sculptors 
of America had given their time for many 
weeks. In fact, the whole city was radiant 
with decorations, from “Chinatown” and 
“Little Italy * to the homes of the million- 
aires on Fifth Avenue. Arriving at the 
stand reserved for him near the arch, the 
Admiral left the line and reviewed the pa- 
rade from that point. The celebration closed 
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Saturday night with an entertainment: given 
to the “ Olympia’s ” men at the Waldorf. lt 
had been favored. with good weather and 
marred by no serious accident or. blunder. 
When the Admiral left his flagship in the 
morning he bade farewell to the officers and 
crew. That night for the first time he slept 
on shore. On Monday he journeyed to Wash- 
ington, to be present at a reception there and 
take the sword given to him by Congress. 





On the day of. his arrival 
Admiral Dewey talked 
freely with two or three 
journalists, and as the published reports of 
the interviews have not been repudiated, they 
may be regarded as correct. Aguinaldo, he 
said, was only a figurehead, or the tool of 
much abler men behind him. He had known 
him well. The Filipinos were not yet fit for 
self-government, but were, in his opinion, 
better fitted for it than the Cubans. After 
three hundred years of Spanish rule and tyr- 
anny they were distrustful, not feeling sure 
that the Americans meant to treat them 
justly; but they would learn in time that they 
had nothing to fear from American rule... He 
had expected that: the war would be ended 
long before this time, and he predicted that 
the insurgents could not hold out much 
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longer. General Otis, he said, had tried to do: 


too much, -he ‘ wanted to be General, Gov- 
ernor, judge and everything else.”” He had 
told him that no man could do so many 
things. ‘“‘ When a man tries to do everything 
and to be everything, it is easy to imagine 
the result.” The Admiral praised highly the 
newspaper correspondents at Manila, saying 
they were ‘a splendid lot” and had never 
betrayed his confidence. He declined to 
speak of his relations with the German Ad- 
miral at Manila. When told that some were 
suggesting his candidacy for the Presidency, 
he laughed and said: “ They don’t know me.” 
Additional remarks on this topic were re- 
ported as follows: “I am not a politician. I 


. amasailor. I am at home on board my ship. 


I know my business, or at least should know 
it; and I.do not want to mix up in the af- 
fairs of government. I am perfectly satis- 
fied to live and die a simple sailor, who tried 
to do his duty.” There has been published 
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an interview with Mr. William OC. Whitney, 
in which ‘that gentleman argues earnestly in 
favor of the nomination of the Admiral for 
the Presidency.. 





There is no longer any room 
for doubt as to the richness of 
the new gold mining district 
at Cape Nome, on the coast of Alaska, about 
one hundred miles north of the mouth of 
the Yukon. At one time during the past 
summer there were 7,000 persons there, and 
an officer of the Government reports that 
he found more than 3,000 at the diggings as 
late as September ist. At that date many 
had been driven by the cold to seek a ref- 
uge at the coast town of St. Michael’s, for 
altho the settlement called Anvil City had 
grown rapidly since the first week of June, 
there was no fuel in this mining district ex- 
cept the driftwood cast upon the ocean 
beach. The gold is found along the courses 
of two or three small rivers and their trib- 
utary creeks, and also along the ocean beach 
for a distance of thirty miles, where thou- 
sands have been washing it out of the sand. 
It is estimated that $1,500,000 worth of the 
metal has been taken out during the past 
season. Thousands of miners have come from 
Dawson and the Klondike to these new dig- 
gings, which are, of course, wholly within 
the territory of the United States, and it is 
predicted that there will be a great rush to 
Cape Nome next spring. Major Ray, of the 
Army, reports to the War Department that 
he found several hundred miners at work 
on the beach sands, where the value of each 
one’s daily gain was from $10 to $250. A 
party of four men took $2,100 from the 
beach in four days. The White Pass Rail- 
way, from Skaguay to Lake Bennett, has 
been doing a profitable business. Its re- 
ceipts in the last two weeks of August were 
$250,000. Orders have been given for the 
extension of the road to a point beyond 
White Horse Rapids, on the route to Daw- 
son. The new terminus will be in the heart 
of a rich copper district, from which ore 
will be carried to Puget Sound smelters. 
Large deposits of coal have been found 
within two miles of the Yukon at a point 
sixty miles from Dawson, to which place a 
thousand tons have been shipped. 
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’ .° It was reported three or 
The Boundary ony weeks ago that an 
Dispute agreement as to a tempo- 
rary line defining the Alaskan boundary near 
the head of Lynn Canal had been reached, 
and that it granted to Canada no- privileges 
at Pyramid Harbor or any other point on 
the coast. Congressman Cushman, of Ta- 
coma, inquired at the State Department con- 
cerning the terms of the agreement, and re- 
ported upon his return to Tacoma, on the 
29th ult., that Canada was to have ware- 
house privileges at Pyramid Harbor, with a 
right of way for a railroad from the coast to 
the interior. The information had been given 
to him, he said, by Assistant Secretary Adee. 
Mr. Cushman protested against such a con- 
cession, and his report about it caused some 
excitement on the Pacific Coast, where pub- 
lic sentiment opposes any concession what- 
ever. Therefore Assistant Secretary Adee 
has been woved to publish a statement in 
which he says “ there is no proposition now 
pending which would amount to a virtual 
concession of Pyramid Harbor.” The tem- 
porary arrangement as to a line, he adds, 
“embraces no lease or port privileges at the 
head of Lynn Canal.” He admits that a 
“suggestion as to granting limited ware- 
house privileges at Skaguay or other con- 
venient place, with facilities for access and 
transportation by railway, has been under 
consideration, but without definite outcome.” 
This is the first official information on this 
question given to the-public for a long time. 
Other reports say that while in the new 
agreement Canada gains no privileges on 
Lynn Canal, it is understood that she is to 
have a port of entry hereafter if a final set- 
tlement by arbitration shall give her no part 
of the coast. The agreement has not yet 
been approved by Canada. 





The projected general strike in Ha- 
Cuba vana for an eight-hour day, which 
would have paralyzed the industries of the 
city, has been prevented by the action of 
General Ludlow, who caused the arrest of 
twenty-one of the leaders of the trades 
unions and threatened to put a thousand 
men in prison if the strike movement could 
be checked in no other way. The meetings 
of the workingmen were broken up by. the 
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police, aeting in obedience to his orders. The 
strike was to begin on the 26th ult., and 
on that day the laborers on the wharves left 
their work, and the laundries were closed, 
but a majority of the strikers were in their 
old places again on the 28th, the imprisoned 
leaders having been liberated upon their. 
promise that they would advise their fol- 
lowers to give up the project. General Lud- 
low’s eourse was not approved by many 
Cubans. The son of the late General Garcia 
sent to him from Washington the following 
cablegram: “ Dear General, I beg to remind 
you that you are not in Russia.” The Civil 
Governor, Ruis Rivera, who was ordered 
by General Ludlow to issue no permits for 
public gatherings, criticises the latter’s ac- 
tion in a published statement, saying that a 
mistake has been made; that he himself 
could have settled the controversy without 
the use of force; and that the people may 
show their resentment hereafter. In a proc- 
lamation addressed to the people General 
Ludlow denounced the labor leaders as “ se- 
ditious persons ” who were “ plotting against 
the peace of the city,” and as “ public ene- 
mies, flying the red flag of anarchy.” He 
will not interfere with the street-car em- 
ployees, who have struck for a reduction 
of their working hours from eighteen to six- 
teen hours. He congratulates the Mayor 
and the police on the success of their ef- 
forts to “thwart a suicidal attempt to fo- 
ment a general strike,” and adds that there 
was no thought of using forces other than 
those of the civil administration: 





To clear the way for a general 
advance an attack was made 
by Generals McArthur, Wheel- 
er and Wheaton, on the 28th ult., upon Porac, 
a town of 8,000 inhabitants, situated be- 
tween Santa Rita aud Angeles. The insur- 
gents were driven from the place, and they 
escaped capture because it was impracticable 
to pursue them in the grass, which was twelve 
feet high. This was the beginning of a move- 
ment designed to clear Pampanga province 
of armed Filipinos. It is reported by Eng- 
lishmen that five Japanese military officers 
are assisting the insurgents in the north, and 
that Aguinaldo’s army has recently received 
7,000 new rifles from Japan. Tt 
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known that Cadet Welborn Wood and four. 


of the crew.of the gtrmboat “ Urdaneta,” 
which was recently captured in the Orani 
river by the insurgents, were killed, and that 
the remaining four seamen are prisoners. 
The commander of the insurgents in the 
Eastern part of the island of Mindanao ex- 
presses a desire to surrender. An insurgent 
leader and sixty-four of his men at Negros 
have surrendered. General Otis will permit 
the landing of a shipload of 700 Chinese with- 
out recognizing the right of China to demand 
the admission of them, the circumstances in 
this case being exceptional. Archbishop 
Chappelle, of New Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed apostolic delegate to the Philippines. 
He is already delegate to Porto Rico. Three 
Filipino commissioners entered the American 
lines at Angeles on the 30th ult. and sur- 
rendered fourteen American prisoners, who 
were well and hearty and had been kindly 
treated in captivity, having even received 
gifts of money from the Filipino authorities. 
The commissioners were generously enter- 
tained at Manila. They brought from Aguin- 
aldo a message that he desired peace and 
wished to send a commission representing 
the Filipino republic. General Otis declined 
to recognize his government by conferring 
with such a commission. 





The more detailed re- 
ports that leak through 
the censored mails and 
telegraph offices from Venezuela are so con- 
tradictory that it is very difficult to tell just 
what the exact situation is in that unfortu- 
nate country. It seems certain, however, 
that Gen. Cipriano Castro is proceeding di- 
rectly to Caracas, the capital of the Re- 
public, and that it is only a question of time 
when he will set up his Government and 
become dictator-President in place of Presi- 
dent Andrade, if indeed he has not al- 
ready done so. General Castro has dis- 
tributed a proclamation of war all over the 
country, and has demandéd of President An- 
drade that unless the latter abdicates he 
will take Caracas and give the city over to 
be sacked by his soldiers for six hours. To 
this demand President Andrade, even if he 
wanted to, dared not accede, for his life 
‘would have been endangered by enemies 
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in Caracas. It now turns out that General 
Castro started. his insurrection in the Re- 
public of Colombia. Having. assembled 
a band of ‘Colombian cowboys he proceeded 
on his six hundred miles march to Caracas, 
all the while collecting reinforcements along 
the way. When he arrived within view of 
the Government troops he divided his forces 
into three divisions, so that he might ap- 
proach the capital from three sides, and. in- 
cidentally capture a seaport town. During 
this triumphant journey there appears to 
have been several battles fought and won 
by the revolutionary leader and his generals. 
Many of the Government troops also re- 
volted to him, so that now his force is es- 
timated at about 15,000 men, while the Gov- 
ernment forces are not one-quarter of that 
number. The central division of General 
Castro’s army, commanded by himself, took 
Valencia last week, and killed 1,500 of An- 
drade’s troops. It is furthermore said that 
Andrade has already sent his family to New 
York, and another unconfirmed report says 
that he himself has fled the country. An 
American merchant who has just returned 
from Caracas says that “ General Castro is 
a small, wiry man, who has been in politics 
for a long while and thoroughly understands 
the science of government.” He also says 
“the political life of that country is rotten 
to the core, and is drifting surely to a point 
where foreign intervention will become in- 
evitable, and Germany will be the nation to 
intervene.” ; 





The trial of Paul Dérouléde 
and his companions for con- 
spiracy against the Govern- 
ment of Irance has been begun before the 
Senate, following the examination of the 
documents in the case. But Dérouléde ut- 
terly refused to answer any questions,. and 
declared that he would not recognize the jur- 
isdiction of the Senate’s High Court commis- 
sion. ‘The trial seems to excite very little 
public interest, and he finds it hard to make 
a martyr of himself. France seems to be as 
unwilling as Germany and the other Powers 
to take advantage of the troubles in .South 
Africa to embarrass the English Govern- 
ment. In Spain the Republicans are holding 
public meetings, and one in Madrid. was at- 
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tended by. six thousand persons, where were: 
present representative Italian, French and 
Portuguese Republicans. The violent speeches: 
did. not spare the monarchy. Meanwhile 
there is a large clerical element which op- 
poses the monarchy from the other side, fa- 
voring the Carlist pretensions. Cardinal San- 
cha, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of 
Spain, lately published a pamphlet, in which 
he advised the clergy to dissociate them- 
selves from political questions and confine 
themselves to their clerical duties, indicating 
that they should submit to the present 
dynasty. This pamphlet has given great 
offense, and the Archbishop of Seville has: 
been rebuked for receiving a Carlist deputa- 
tion. The Carlist attack upon the pamphlet 
of the Archbishop of Toledo was so bitter 
that he appealed to Rome, and the Pope com- 
mended his conduct and incited him to per-. 
severe in the same course. The Americam 
Minister, Mr. O. S. Straus, at Constantinople, 
has been doing good work in securing the 
passage through the Custom House of a 
large amount of American flour, the admis- 
sion of which was at first refused. 





The French Colonial 
Office has published an 
official .report of the 
sad tragedy in the French Sudan. It will be 
remembered that a strong expedition, under 
Captains Voulet and Chanoine, had been sent 
eastward to take possession of the country, 
and that reports were sent back, doubtless: 
correct, of the grossest cruelties committed 
on the natives and on the soldiers under their 
command, and that an expedition under 
Colonel] Klobb was sent to relieve them of 
their command. The report of its failure is 
drawn up by Lieutenant Cornu, of the post 
of Dosso, east of Pai. He says that when 
Colonel Klobb reached the expedition Cap- 
tain Voulet was the only French officer pres- 
ent on his side, and that he acted deliber- 
ately, having resolved to resist the approach 
of his superior officer. Captain Voulet had 
written to Colonel Klobb bitterly reproaching: 
him for conspiring to rob him of the glory of 
the expedition, and declaring that he had six 
hundred men who would stand by him, and, 
said he, ‘I shall treat you as an enemy if 
you persist in marching against me.” Whem 
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the two columns met at a distance of 150 
yards, Captain Voulet ordered Colonel Klobb 
to halt, or he would fire on him. Colonel 
Klobb replied that he would advance, but 
would under no circumstances fire. Then 
Captain Voulet formed his men and ordered 
them to fire three volleys and then fire inde- 
pendently. At the first discharge Colonel 
Klobb was wounded, and his subordinate, 
Lieutenant Meynier, fell dead. The native 
sergeant, next in command, then asked 
Colonel Klobb to allow them to fire, but he 
refused, and ordered the survivors to retreat 
and report at headquarters. At the second 
discharge Colonel Klobb fell dead, with sev- 
eral soldiers and porters. The survivors fled 
into the bush, and on August 3d were met by 
Lieutenant Cornu, who conducted them back 
to Dosso. Many surmises are indulged in, 
such as that Captain Voulet was insane, and 
even that he now plans to establish an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the Sudan. He has been 
declared a rebel, and a strong expedition has 
been sent out against him. 





No reply has been made dur- 
ing the past week by the 
Transvaal Government to 
the communication from the British Govern- 
ment, and for that reason the gravest appre- 
hensions are felt that war will break out 
early this week, indeed it seems hardly pos- 
sible to avoid it. As yet the British Govern- 
ment has not formulated and sent the new 
and more extensive proposals for the reform 
of affairs in the Transvaal, which it declared 
it would send. While the delay makes for 
peace there appears to be no sign of peace in 
South Africa. Indeed both the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State act as if war was 
the only remedy, and that now they must 
unite their forces to protect their own inde- 
pendence. While the Orange Free State has 
never had any trouble with Great Britain 
ind its independence has been always fully 
recognized, its people, without apparent ex- 
ception, cast in their lot with the Transvaal: 
and the armies of the two States will act to- 
gether, regurdless of the fact that their de- 
feat would mean the loss of Orange inde- 
pendence and the absolute incorporation of 
both republics into the British Empire. To- 
gether they can bring not less than fifty 
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thousand soldiers into the field, both pretty 
well armed, altho their officers are untrained 
and perhaps inefficient; but the soldiers are 
full of courage and understand the tactics of 
guerrilla warfare, and have proved them- 
selves the best of marksmen. Their forces 
are concentrating on the Natal border, and 
an inadequate British force is holding the 
ground in Natal opposite them. It is antici- 
pated that the first results are likely to be 
favorable to the Boers, and it is not at all un- 
likely that they may receive large accessions 
from the Afrikanders in Cape Colony, inas- 
much as their sympathy has been very clear- 
ly expressed, and it is even said that a 
number of Americans and English, prob- 
ably mostly of Irish origin, who have settled 
in the Transvaal will also join its army. 
The rush of English people to escape from 
the Transvaal before war is declared has 
been enormous, so that the railroads could 
not well carry the crowd. The entire British 
territory of Natal along the border has been 
deserted, and the town of Charleston, on the 
border, is abandoned by everybody, except a 
dozen or so telegraph clerks and railway 
men. Meanwhile the British Government is 
hurrying reinforcements with all speed. It 
is of the utmost importance that it should 
hold Delagoa Bay, and there is good reason 
to believe that terms have been made with 
the Portuguese Government by which Del- 
agoa Bay shall be leased to Great Britain. 
This is the natural port of the Transvaal, 
and the railroad goes from its capital, Lour- 
enzo Marquez, to Pretoria, the Transvaal 
eapital. ‘The next harbor south is at Dur- 
ban, or Port Natal, from which a railroad 
extends into the Orange Free State opposite 
to it, both of the republics now in alliance 
being absolutely shut off from the Indian 
Ocean by English or Dutch territory. The 
Boers are infused with the utmost faith in 
the justice of their cause, and expect nothing 
but final victory, such as that which they 
gained at Majuba Hill in 1881, following the 
battles of Laings Nek and Ingogo River near- 
by. The Transvaal Government has _ sus- 
pended specie payments, stopped the publica- 
tion of the English papers and closed all the 
courts. Information is withheld as to the 
movements of the British troops, but it is be- 
lieved that some have arrived from India. 





The Dreyfus Trial at Rennes. 


By Theodore Stanton. 


FTER a month’s sojourn in the old 
A capital of Brittany following the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial from 
half-past six in the morning to noon, listen- 
ing to every word that was said, watching 
every movement of “the Generals,” seeing 
the coming and going of Dreyfus from his 
cell to the court room, admiring the bril- 
liancy and shrewdness of the two able law- 
yers, Labori and Demange, I think I am 
in a position to have some pretty clear, cor- 
rect and decided views in regard to probably 
the most famous trial of the century. 

And first a word about the hero and the 
victim of the event. I can never forget that 
warm sunny morning in early August when 
Alfred Dreyfus marched into the court room 
followed by a guard and attired in his fresh 
pew uniform of captain of artillery, and took 
his place in the dock. When it is remem- 
bered that this was the first time for five 
years that Dreyfus had appeared before a 
body of men, with four or five hundred eager 
eyes rivited upon him, and he forced to walk 
for fifty yards in full view, no wonder there 
was a stiffness in his gait, that his breast 
rose and sank like a bellows and that those 
of us who were near enough feared for a 
moment that he might sink down in a faint. 
But the will which had withstood the fear- 
ful tortures—physical and moral, especially 
the latter—of Devil’s Island was not to fail 
him at this critical moment. He marched to 
his chair, gave the military salute to the 
court and sat for nearly five hours with 
scarcely @8 movement except the crossing and 
recrossing of the legs. This wonderful con- 
trol of his body was perhaps the most strik- 
ing characteristic of Dreyfus during this 
long ordeal at Rennes. But it was over his 
face that he had the most perfect command. 
For hours and days on the stretch it was 
placid, even cold. And yet his physiognomy 
had something about it that awakened sym- 
pathy. His features are not at all of the 
Jewish type, still less of that rather brutal 
cast of the German Jew. But he has not 


the handsome physiognomy of the Portu- 
guese Jew. In a word, physically Dreyfus is 
attractive rather than otherwise; and when 
one remembers what he has gone through, 
his presence always awakens feelings of 
the deepest compassion. Tho he went out 
and in that court room often two and three 
times a day we all of us always followed 
him with our eyes and never ceased to feel 
for him, tho quite unknown to us, the 
warmest affection. At several points dur- 
ing the proceedings, when the lawyers or 
the witnesses referred to his life at Devil’s 
Island, he was plainly seized with the deep- 
est emotion and more than once he could not 
keep back the tears. But the way in which 
he dried these tears was characteristic of 
the man. He would take out his handker- 
chief and pretend to be blowing his nose. 
whereas he was really catching the tear as 
it passed over his cheekbone. But perhaps 
the most remarkable example of this power 
over himself was the way in which he 
checked his anger when under the severest 
attack of unscrupulous witnesses. Once 
only did there seem to be danger that he 
would strike one of his persecutors. This 
was when that abominable General Mer- 
cier during the first days of the trial and at 
the close of his testimony turned. hypocrit- 
ically toward Dreyfus and impudently re- 
marked: “ If I could feel that you were in- 
nocent, I would say so without hesitation.” 
Thereupon Dreyfus sprang from his chair, 
and, turning on this villain who was the 
prime cause of his condemnation in 1894, 
exclaimed in a thundering voice: “ Inno- 
cent, of course I am innocent! And it is 
your duty to proclaim it to the world!” At 
this point the captain of gendarmerie who 
guarded Dreyfus throughout the trial evi- 
dently feared that the prisoner meant to at- 
tack Mercier, for he moved his chair for- 
ward and placed himself between the two 
men. But if I were to give a full description 
of Dreyfus’s words and acts and whole 
conduct throughout this trial I should re- 
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quire columns, so I move on to other fea- 
tures of the case. 

The most ignoble actors in these scenes 
were the half dozen generals, backed by a 
«diozen subordinate officers, who were always 
present in full uniform, who were contin- 
ually attacking the prisoner, and who ex- 
erted an influence over the judges that 
finally secured that abominable verdict 
which has been condemned by the whole 
civilized world. Of these generals Roget was 
the worst, at least in so far as this trial was 
concerned. He would come up onto the plat- 
form in front of the judges whenever he 
liked, would strut up and down like a pea- 
cock before spectators, and when he hurled 
at Dreyfus empty charges, whose only 
weight lay in the manner and voice with 
which he made them, he would look at 
Dreyfus from head to foot, maintaining a 
<omplete silence for two or three. minutes 
which seemed an age to the indignant au- 
«ddience, who saw that he was trying to break 
Dreyfus down. But he did not know his 
man. Dreyfus sat perfectly oblivious to his 
presence and treated him with the absolute 
contempt which he deserved. 

The way in which these generals, all of 
whom were there to defend themselves for 
the abominable part which they had played 
in this Dreyfus tragedy, took command of 
the court is one of the most curious facts in 
judicial history. Sometimes three and four 
of them stood in the witness box together 
supporting one another, now and then turn- 
ing round to the younger officers in the body 
of the court room, and calling upon this or 
that one to come forward and substantiate 
some fact to which they had just testified. 
The president of the court-martial not only 
found nothing irregular in this way of con- 
ducting the proceedings, but would some- 
times actually join with the generals in their 
attempts to cover up their tracks and to pre- 
vent Dreyfus’s lawyers from forcing them 
into a compromising corner. Furthermore, 
a score of times Major Carriére, the Govern- 
ment commissioner, or, aS we might say, 
the public prosecutor, would also join forces 
with the court and the generals. In fact, so 
scandalous did these proceedings finally be- 
come that Labori during the last week of 
the trial scarcely opened his mouth, letting 
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the president plainly see that he considered 
that all the rights of the defense were trod- 
den under foot. And when the moment ar- 
rived for Dreyfus’s lawyers to present his 
case Demange alone spoke, Labori feeling 
that he was entirely out of sympathy with 
the surroundings, and that he would there- 
fore do more harm than good to his client’s 
cause if he attempted to say anything. 

Perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
this whole miserable business was the au- 
dience. Of the five hundred people present 
at the sittings probably three hundred and 
fifty were journalists, authors and editors. 
Most of them were, of course, Frenchmen, 
but at least sixty were from almost all the 
countries of the world. This intellectual 
élite was almost wholly on the side of Drey- 
fus, the foreign contingent being so nearly 
toa man. Many brilliant writers sat on the 
journalists’ bench. There was Max Nordau, 
for a leading Berlin daily; three or four able 
special writers were over from London; one 
or two from America, while Paris sent down 
from her newspaper offices some of her 
ablest pens. Cornély, of the Figaro, was 
there, so was Jean Jaurés, and Viviani, and 
Gabriel Monod, of the Révue Historique, and 
Henri de Varigny, and Renan’s son-in-law, 
Professor Jean Psichari, as well as Renan’s 
only son, Ary, and Bernard Lazare, who 
first called public attention to the fact that 
Dreyfus had been misjudged, and Jules 
Claretie, who was writing daily under a 
nom de.plume for the Temps, and Octave 
Mirbeau, and a score of other Paris wits 
and thinkers, all ardent supporters of the 
revisionist cause. The little body of “ anti- 
Dreyfusards ” which contained a few well- 
known names, was lost among these many 
friends of the martyr. In fact, our superior 
numbers and the unanimously pro-Dreyfus 
sentiments of the foreign journalists on one 
occasion nearly caused our expulsion from 
the court room. 

Qn the morning when Mercier finished the 
first part of his testimony he was greeted 
with hissing and hoots when he took his 
seat. Curiously enough, there was no 
counter-demonstration, a striking proof of 
the baseness of the part which he was play- 
ing. But the next day his supporters found 
that it was necessary to explain why he ap- 
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parently had no friends at court, and this 
is the convenient way in which this explana- 
tion was made. “It was the foreigners 
only who hooted and hissed,” said these 
Frenchmen who had not dared publicly ap- 
plaud their tarnished hero. So that night a 
determined effort was made by the anti- 
Dreyfus press representatives to oust us 
from our seats. But on second thought the 
cooler heads saw that this would be an 
egregious blunder, for not only would the 
whole press of the civilized world outside of 
France be up in arms, but all that is best, 
with few exceptions, of the French. press 
would have energetically protested against 
this high-handed proceeding. 

Before closing these hasty notes, I must 
say a word of another important element 
in this historic trial. I refer to the mem- 
bers of the court. As they sat there before 
us day after day, arrayed in their full mili- 
tary regalia, we were ever studying their 
faces and trying to divine what they thought 
and how they would vote when the finai mo- 
ment came. We all concluded that with the 
exception of perhaps one or two the physi- 
ognomies before us revealed minds of a low 
or at least of very ordinary stamp. There 
is no doubt about it, those faces, taken as a 
whole, were not intelligent. We said this, 
all of us, repeatedly, and the result showed 
that we were right. The spirit and the let- 
ter, too, of this Rennes verdict will go down 
to history as a shining example of military 
imbecility. It is unnecessary for me to dis- 
cuss its demerits here. This you and your 
readers have already done, Iam sure. From 
the very start, Labori considered them a 
hopeless lot, and brave old Demange in his 
magnificent speech lasting two days, and 
which nearly cost him his life, so absolutely 
exhausted was he when he fell into his chair 
at the end, admits now that all his efforts 
were directed toward gaining over one wa- 
vering judge, he feeling sure of two from 
the start. If he had succeeded he would 
have secured what is called in French mili- 
tary parlance a “ minority of favor-”’—that 
is, three judges for to four against, which 
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would have freed Dreyfus, tho it would not 
have restored him to the army, from which, 
however, it was his intention to soon resign. 
And Demange almost succeeded. We know 
now that this weak-kneed officer was finally 
won over to the majority by the insertion 
into the verdict of that famous or rather in- 
famous phrase, “ mitigating circumstances.” 
This little episode well illustrates what I 
have just said of the poor intellectual ma- 
terial out of which was built this tribunal 
called upon to pass judgment on a great 
cause, of which they were wholly unworthy. 
But this opinion should be qualified because 
of the two brave judges who, tho they only 
did their duty. had to possess immense 
stamina and a noble conscience in order to 
vote as every right-minded judge should 
have voted. These two soldiers are the only 
redeeming features of the military side of 
this abominable business. It is too bad that 
Wwe cannot yet know exactly who these two 
heroes are. I think, however, I am sure of 
one of them. The dark-faced, sharp-eyed, 
strong-voiced, young Captain Beauvais, sit- 
ting at the extreme end of the tribunal on 
the president’s left, asked more questions 
and better ones, during the trial, than all 
of the rest of the judges put together. We 
felt from the start: that he was with us; but 
it was not till three days before the end of 
the trial that I became almost sure of this. 
I met one day at our hotel table an English 
lady from St.. Malo, who told me that she 
was a friend of Madame Beauvais, and that 
they had sat together in court that morn- 
ing. I naturally questioned her, and learned 
that tho she had never dared to speak with 
the wife concerning the husband’s opinions 
in regard to Dreyfus, it was evident from 
the little remarks she let fall during the pro- 
ceedings that her own feelings were with 
the prisoner. So, when, a few hours later, 
we learned that two officers had voted ac- 
cording to the evidence, I immediately was 
convinced that Captain Beauvais was one 
of these. 
But who is the other ? 


Rennes, FRANCE. 





Shall We Give Old Age Pensions? 
By Rt. Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
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HERE is, as it seems to me, a funda- 
mental and most dangerous miscon- 
ception whieh the term old age pen- 

sion tends to accredit. The pensions, large- 
ly of the nature of deferred pay, given by 
the State or by private employers, for specific 
services duly rendered, to those who have 
been in their employment or under their con- 
trol, have no real analogy to the State en- 
dowment of all old persons, or at least of all 
respectable old persons who, at the close of 
a life of independent industry, find them- 
selves insutticiently provided with the means 
of livelihood. Such an endowment drawn 
from the taxation of the country would be 
essentially of the same nature as a Poor 
Law Relief. However much it may be dis- 
guised by other names, it would be an elee- 
mosynary grant resting on no foundation of 
natural right. There is no real ground for 
the assertion that because an industrious 
man has failed to earn a sufficiency he has a 
moral right to be rewarded for his industry 
out of the proceeds of a tax levied upon his 
neighbors to whom he has rendered no. serv- 
ice, or none which has not been paid for in 
wages. 

I can hardly conceive anything more cer- 
tain to diseourage thrift and to sap the ro- 
buster qualities of the English people than 
tuat the belief should grow up among the 
whole working population, including the 
most industrious, the most respectable and 
the most independent, that they should look 
forward to the State and not to their own 
exertions to support them during their om 
age. 

The more reasonable and moderate pro- 
posals are those intended to distinguish the 
thrifty from the thriftless, and to place a 
premium on thrift by granting a pension to 
all deserving old persons, who, by their own 
industry had earned for themselves a small, 
though insufficient, income, or who had sub- 
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scribed steadily to a friendly society or to 
some other society intended to provide 
against sickness or old age. The age at 
which this pension should be granted is gen- 
erally placed at 65. According to some 
schemes the State should double the annuity 
which such persons had earned for them- 
selves, or should add to it sufficient to make 
it 10 shillings a week. According to others 
it should make a fixed grant of two and a 
half, five or seven shillings a week. 

Schemes of this description would impose 
on the community a tax, which, though very 
heavy, would be much less than a scheme of 
universal pensions, but the objections to 
them are very formidable. It is not de- 
sired by their authors to give a pension to 
those who do not want it. The proposed qual- 
ification is a small and defined income, and if 
these schemes encourage the thrift which was 
necessary to attain that income, they would 
have a directly opposite effect once it was 
reached, as the first result of increasing his 
income would be to disqualify a man for a 
pension. After the age of 65, again, very lit- 
tle work would be done. Though men of 
that age are usually unfit for the severer 
kinds of labor, there is much labor, both in 
agriculture and in other departments of in- 
dustry, for which they are fully capable. It 
is for their own interest, and for the interest 
of the community, that they should continue 
in them, but a fixed Government pension 
would, under any circumstances, greatly di- 
minish their motives for doing so, and ac- 
cording to some proposals the pensioner 
should be absolutely forbidden to work for 
wages. There could hardly be an act of 
greater tyranny or one more directly op- 
posed to the general interests of the commu- 
nity. 

The question will naturally arise how it 
would be possible for the Government to as- 
certain the real means of the claimant for a 
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pension, to discover whether he possesses 
private resources or savings so large as to 
disqualify him. In a small, thinly populated 
country, with a _ stationary population, 
where the circumstances of most men 
are well known to their neighbors, this diffi- 
culty might. not be insuperable. It is very 
different in a country of great cities and of a 
vast migratory population. One scheme laid 
before us proposes that a condition of a pen- 
sion should be a long residence in a single 
locality, and if the funds were to be drawn 
from local rates some such condition would 
appear indispensable. The Danish scheme 
requires a fixed residence in the country of 
at least ten years. The New Zealand law re- 
quires an annual inquisition into the pri- 
vate means of the pensioner. 

Nothing, indeed, is more conspicuous in 
these schemes than the unlimited faith 
which seems to be felt in the power of the 
State to undertake any amount of adminis- 
tration, to multiply almost indefinitely its 
functions, its functionaries, and its responsi- 
bilities. The danger of such a persuasion is 
very great. The State may easily be over- 
weighted by the tasks that are thrown upon 
it, and; if so, its administration will be both 
inefficient and extremely costly. It is to- 
tally unfit to undertake a minute inquisito- 
rial inquiry into the means and circum- 
stances of the great masses of the poorer 
population. The financial difficulties of the 
enormous extension of State banking which 
would be involved in an old age pension sys- 
tem could hardly be exaggerated. 

On the Continent most proposals for old 
age pensions are connected with compulsory 
insurance divided between the workman and 
his employer. In the recent inquiry on the 
subject which has taken place in Holland, 
the desirability of such insurance was nearly 
the only conclusion arrived at, and in Ger- 
many, as is well known, it is rigidly en- 
forced. 

It is by no Means true that even the 
artisan will find the purchase of an annuity 
the best thing to be aimed at. It is noticed 
that while working class thrift has enor- 
mously increased in our generation, the pur- 
chase of a deferred annuity is one of the 
rarest and most unpopular forms of working 
Class investment. To buy a house or some 
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furniture, to start a small business, to ex- 
pend his savings in tiding over periods of 
slack or failing work, to avail himself of 
the advantage which some fluctuation in the 


-market gives to the man who can transport 


himself promptly to another locality or a 
new business, is in many cases far more to 
the: advantage of a workingman than the 
purchase of an annuity. Above all, money 
expended in setthng his family is often his 
best policy, as well as the course which is 
most beneficial to the community. At pres- 
ent a large proportion:of workingmen look 
forward to their children to help them in 
their old age, and make it a main object of 
their lives to place them in a position to do 
so. It does not seem to me a wise thing for 
the State, which has already freed parents 
fromthe natural duty of providing for their 
children’s education, to emancipate children 
from this duty. Nor does ‘it seem to me 
either wise or moral for the State to en- 
deavor to induce every married working- 
man to sink all his savings in an annuity 
which will end with his life, and from which 
his widow and children can derive no bene- 
fit. It is certainly not for the advantage of 
the country that in selecting between alter- 
native ways of providing for old age, he 
should be induced to choose that which 
throws the greatest burden on the State. 
With the vast increase of population, with 
the great fluctuations of modern industry, 
and with the rapid development of the col- 
onies, it is extremely desirable, both in the 
interest of the workingmen and of the State, 
that they should be induced to transfer them- 
selves from congested towns and from ex- 
hausted industries to new fields. A general 
pension system would certainly contribute 
most powerfully to prevent them from’ doing 
SO. 

It must be added that it is unfortunately 
only too true that there are very. large num- 
bers of the industrious poor who would be 
wholly incapable of saving sufficient to pro- 
cure for themselves even a small annuity. 
This is certainly true of the agricultural la- 
borers in the more depressed counties in 
England and in large tracts of Scotland and 
Ireland. In the case of many others such a 
saving is barely possible, but at the cost of 
lowering their standard of living to the level 
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of the poorer continental countries. We 
‘ have had some melancholy evidence brought 
before us of the low level of women’s wages 
as compared with the wages of men, and of 
the extreme difficulty they would find in ac- 
quiring the thrift income which, according to 
most of the schemes for old age pensions, is 
an essential qualification. When it is added 
to this that women are very generally ex- 
cluded from the friendly societies, it be- 
comes evident that they would have great 
reason to fear injustice in the distribution 
of pensions. It is truly said that the first 
condition of the healthy working of a pen- 
sion system is that it should seriously en- 
courage thrift, but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing this end to any high degree is enormous. 
Probably the best test that can be suggested 
is a very easy and imperfect one—that the 
claimant should for a certain number of 
years have never applied for Poor Law re- 
lief. 

Another consideration of great importance 
is the probable effect of old age pensions 
upon wages. All experience shows that 
where a pension is attached to a particular 
employment the rate of wages in it is greatly 
below what would otherwise have been the 
market rate. It seems to me scarcely doubt- 
ful that a general pension system would have 
a similar effect. The German system of 
throwing part of the cost directly on the 
employer naturally leads him to make it 
his first object to reduce wages sufficiently 
to compensate him for the expenditure. 
Even if the influence of old age pensions in 
depressing wages was not directly felt in 
England in the earlier years of a working 
class life, it would at least be felt indirectly 
in retarding their natural rise, and it would 
be directly and severely felt when the prime 
of life was past and the period of obtaining 
a pension drew near. ‘The conditions of 
modern industry already press heavily upon 
men between 55 and 65. It can hardly be 
doubted that an old age pension in prospect 
would, during these years, aggravate their 
condition. 

The enormous addition to the taxation of 
the country which any considerable pension 
scheme would require would also have the 
gravest effects. Of the cost of these schemes 
it is true we have only vague and conjec- 
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tural estimates. The schemes that have 
been before us, and many of those pressed 
upon us by resolutions from outside, tho uv- 
accompanied by any estimate of cost, would 
probably amount to considerably more thay 
ten millions a year, and it is certain that the 
annual charge would be an increasing one. 
Even if, as some persons desire, it could 
be directly thrown entirely on the richer 
classes, its inevitable effect would be to crip- 
ple the general prosperity by the reduction 
or emigration of capital, and the consequent 
diminution of purchasers and employment. 
In fact, however, it would probably be found 
impossible to maintain under these new con- 
ditions our present system of taxation. A 
wider basis would become necessary, and 
the burden would be directly as well as in- 
directly felt by all classes. In Holland old 
age pensions are said to be much favored 
by the Protectionist party on the ground 
that they would necessarily lead to a wide 
imposition of duties. 

They would also certainly introduce into 
our political life most dangerous and un- 
healthy influences. It is continually urged 
by their supporters that the principle should 
be admitted that it first should be applied 
on a restricted scale, and should be gradu- 
ally extended till it included the whole needy 
working population. They point as an ex- 
ample to the education grant, which was at 
first only £500,000, and which steadily grew 
till it amounted to more than twelve millions. 
Such a policy could hardly fail to pass into 
the arena and the competitions of party pol- 
itics, and to bring in its train gross political 
corruption. Few well-wishers of the country 
could look forward with equanimity to a 
general election in which the increase or ex- 
tension of the pension system was the main 
question at issue, and in which the majority, 
or at least a preponderating section of the 
electors had a direct, personal, money inter- 
est in the result. 

It is, I believe, universally felt that while 
Poor Law relief in some form should be 
open to all the destitute, the deserving aged 
poor should be discriminated from the thrift- 
less, the drunken, and the immoral. Nor is it, 
I think, very difticult to establish the broad 
lines of what ought to be done. The fact 
that the better class of the aged poor had 
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saved some small tho wholly insufficient in- 
come, and were therefore not absolutely des- 
titute, ought not to disqualify them for re- 
lief. They should, as far as possible, re- 
ceive it in their own homes. Care should be 
taken that husband and wife were not sepa- 
rated. If their infirmities or their circum- 
stances made it desirable for them to live 
in the workhouse, they should be separated 
from paupers of bad character, and should 
be entitled to some relaxation of discipline 
relating to hours, visitors, and privacy. As 
a matter of fact, all this not only may be 
done, but is done at present in numerous 
cases. The vast majority of the destitute 
poor of all kinds of the age of 65 and up- 
ward are in receipt of out-door relief, and 
Mr. Knollys and Mr. Cleaver have furnished 
us with decisive evidence of the extent to 
which classification according to merit ac- 
tually exists under our present Poor Law 
administration. The administration of the 
Board of Guardians of the West Derby 
Union, as described by Mr. Cleaver, seems to 
me to leave little or nothing to be desired. 
It is made to include the necessitous as well 
as the destitute; it is in all its parts most 
earefully and skillfully discriminated ac- 
cording to merit, and separate cottages have 
been erected for the benefit of deserving 
married couples. ‘ 

It has been observed in the report which 
has just been issued by the Select Commit- 
tee on Cottage Homes Bill, that as a general 
rule boards of guardians are in the habit of 
granting out-door relief to the deserving and 
aged poor and that it is the exception to re- 
lieve them in the workhouse. The excep- 
tional cases are those where the infirmity 
of the applicant for relief or other circum- 
stances render it practically impossible for 
him to live elsewhere than in an institution. 
Much has been said of the importance of 
saving the deserving aged poor from “the 
stigma” of pauperism. According to the 
very competent testimony of Mr. Knollys 
there is very little evidence that any stigma 
attaches in_their eyes to the receipt of out- 
door relief, and altho they do strongly dis- 
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like to enter the workhouse, and consider it 
a degrading thing, a considerable part of this 
dislike is due to the severity of its discipline. 
If the distinction of treatment between the 
meritorious and -the undeserving was made 
general, if it was more clearly defined and 
«epended less than at present on the will of 
the guardians, there can be no doubt that the 
stigma, even in the case of the workhouse, 
would be little felt by those who were in the 
upper grade. That the poor should look for- 
ward with no reluctance whatever to being 
supported by unearned State subsidies seems 
to me by no means desirable. 

It is by an extended and more clearly de 
fined system of Poor Law classification that 
the problem seems to me to be best met. As 
far as the aged and deserving poor in the 
workhouses are concerned such a classifica- 
tion as that recommended in the report to 
which I have just referred would, as it seems 
to* me. fully meet the case. It would no 
doubt involve some increase of Poor Law 
expenditure, but this would be trifling in 
comparison to the schemes of old age pen- 
sions which have been brought before us. 
To open a new and ever-increasing fund, 
amounting to many millions a year, derived 
from compulsory taxation, and employed in 
directly subsidizing the poor, would, in my 
opinion, be a most retrograde and dangerous 
step. It would reproduce, in a slightly dif- 
ferent form, the evils of the old Poor Law 
as it existed before the reform of 1834. It 
would certainly arrest that steady decline 
of pauperism which has been one of the hap- 
piest features of our time. It would check 
the growth or destroy the efficiency of ‘vol- 
untary organizations and arrangements 
which are of inestimable value. It could 
searcely- fail to weaken the habits of provi- 
dence and thrift which have been rapidly 
growing among the poor, and which are a 
vital element in national prosperity, and in 
many other ways which I have endeavored 
to indicate it would prove in a very high de- 
gree detrimental to the interests of the em- 
pire. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Student Life of S. R. Crockett—His Corre- 
spondence with John G. Whittier. 


By Samuel 


R. CROCKETT’S latest story, “ Kit 
Kennedy; A Country Boy,” is a vivid 
picture of student life in Scotland, 

and is drawn evidently from the experience 
and observation of its author. It may inter- 
est those who are reading this latest of Mr. 
Crockett’s novels to get a pleasant glimpse of 
his own life in the university at Edinburgh, 
as revealed in letters he wrote to John G. 
Whittier years before he had found the path 
which has led him to the hight of distinction 
he has attained. Mr. Whittier did not live to 
see any of the literary successes of his young 
Scotch correspondent, for “ The Stickit Min- 
ister’ sketches which gave him the first 
breath of fame, appeared the year after Mr. 
Whittier’s death. Mr. Crockett has kindly 
permitted me to publish the letters given be- 
low. Of Whittier’s influence upon him he 
says: “I owe a great deal to his encourage- 
ment. He was to me an index finger point- 
ing to God. I was a student, very poor, very 
perfervid, when I wrote the first letter to 
him.” Like “ Kit Kennedy,” Mr. Crockett 
was born of farmer stock in the Galloway 
region. He was a student in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, possibly supported, as was the hero 
of his story, by a prize earned by faithful- 
hess in his preparatory studies. The follow- 
ing letter was written October 27th, 1882: 


My Dear FRIEND: You will pardon one who 
is unknown to you, when he sends you friendly 
and respectful greeting. For many years I have 
learned much from you—earnest endeavor and 
desire for truth and liberty. Tho mine is the 
“Genrvan’s sternest creed,” and my training 
that of the Galloway hill folk, yet I opine there 
is much in common between all who work hard 
all day and think hard each night—doing as 
best they may that which lieth to their hand. 

In this city there are four thousand students, 
and of these a not inconsiderable band sit at 
your feet, and learn from you Jessons in plain 
living and high thinking. It has been often on 
my mind to write to you and tell you that in 
this land of ballads are those to whose hearts 
your every word of truth and melody are pre- 
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cious. Here live seven of us—students of God’s 
word and human wisdom, and every heart of us 
warms at the mention of your name. We know 
you, yet do you not know us; but we love you; 
and we love you as we do our fathers—tho 
mine, alas! is not. Therefore, we ask silently 
a blessing ; for we do not hope that you can find 
time for a word of counsel to us. But we do 
ask a blessing, and that you remember us this 
night when you pray. 

The equinoctials are whirling the early snow- 
flakes outside ; but the men gather into my room 
at supper time from their several studies and 
studios; and to-night I have what will please 
them, for the paper-knife lies on the pages of 
the November Atlantic. Too rare, too rare, 
grow now thy visits here! Accept, therefore, 
the love and homage of young men, some of 
whom know you but recently, but I for fifteen 
of my twenty-four years. May God long pre- 
serve and prosper you. Thus pray we all of us, 
and especially your respectful friend and dis- 
ciple, SAMUEL RUTHERFORD CROCKETT. 

P.S.—February 5th, 1883. A long illness 
has intervened since I wrote this note, from 
which I have recovered by the blessing of God, 
and we are yet an unbroken company. We 
greet you once more with the love and reverence 
of sons. 


The poem referred to in the above letter 
was “Storm on Lake Asquam.” To the 
greeting of the young Scotchmen Mr. Whit- 
tier made reply, and this is a paragraph from 
his letter: 


I do not wish the place of teacher or leader. 
I have written the word which seemed right for 
me to utter. Perhaps I may have expressed 
myself too strongly at times. I am what is 
called an Orthodox Quaker, impressed with the 
awful consequences of sin in this world and the 
next, and yet firmly believing that our Heavenly 
Father will do the best that is possible for every 
creature and that the natural circumstance of 
death does not change His relations to them, or 
His responsibility for them. Accept for thyself 
and thy friends many thanks for your kind esti- 
mate of my writings. May God bless you and 
make you worthy and successful workers in His 
harvest fields. 
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While at the university, and after gradu- 
ation, Mr. Crockett was a frequent contribu- 
tor to periodicals, mostly in verse, for he 
had not yet found the field in which he was 
to reap his richer harvests. He spent two 
years in travel on the Continent as a tutor, 
and then became Free Church minister in a 
parish near Edinburgh. Just before publish- 
ing his first book, “‘ Dulce Cor,” a collection 
of his poems, he wrote again to Mr. Whittier, 
this time under date of November 18th, 1885: 

REVERED AND DEAR FRIEND: You may not 
remember some years ago receiving a letter from 
a young man in Edinburgh, telling you of much 


benefit and help received through you by a- 


company of the youth of this university. Your 
reply was cordial and loving, and we were much 
indebted to you for the time you took to answer 
our letter. We graduated immediately after, 
and that inevitable sad scattering took place 
which sent us all to the ends of the earth. Me 
it first sent to Oxford, to be with: certain men 
good and true there, and afterward to two years 
of profitable and extensive travel. I have much 
to tell you, but I must to my mission. I am 
publishing my poems—at least, as I am poor, 
Kegan, Paul & Co., of London, are publishing 
them for me—a more hopeful omen. They are to 
be published about the New Year, when I trust 
to have the honor and pleasure of sending my 
young first fruits to you. I trust you will not 
find them too slight, lyrical and informed only 
with youth, to be worthy of your attention. I 
would they were more worthy of you, but at 
least you will find a true and utter regard for 
the highest ideal of womanhood, which a God of 
all goodness has given me for my wife to be in 
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a short time—a moral rightness which seeks 
the best in the humblest and most imperfect way 
—a lighter muse which has no sneer for the 
good or more than a quiet and not ungenial 
smile for any. 

I also wish as soon as the work I have now 
on hand is eased a little to publish a volume 
of selections, carefully edited and discriminated 
from your poetry, and one volume or more of 
your prose. Before moving further in the mat- 
ter, I promised my publisher that I would com-~ 
municate with you and let him know your re- 
ply. I have an edition of Thoreau on hand for 
David Douglas, of this city, which involves a 
great amount of critical work. 

It is winter with you in New England, but all 
our hearts are fresh and green for you in this 
land of ours: We are just wakening to know 


‘you, and tho you have never striven to found a 


school, yet you cannot help it if we younger 
men hold ‘ourselves your disciples. I should be 
glad of any hint or help, and word or message 
which would signify your sympathy and ap- 
proval, without which I shall not go on. With 
all good will and brotherhood in the Elder 
Brother, in whom I believe as the Center of 
Faith, as you do, I am, faithfully yours, 
. S. R. CROCKETT. 

At about this time, Mr. Crockett engaged 
in editorial work assuming charge of the 
leading religious weekly of Scotland, but it 
was eight years before he began to be fa- 
mous for his sketches and stories of Scottish 
life. In the five years since ‘‘ The Stickit 
Minister ” appeared, his busy pen has turned 
out a score of popular stories. 


Boston, Mass. 


Notes from England. 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


HE one subject that absorbs all atten- 

tion in London just now is the deci- 

sion of the Dreyfus court-martial. I 

hever remember any occasion when an 
event not of purely domestic interest took 
such a hold upon the mind of the London 
people as the result of the court-martial at 
Rennes has done. One might have imagined 
that Londoners and other people of these is- 
lands in general had matter enough of their 
own to concern themselves with just at pres- 
ent. According to all appearances we 


seemed only yesterday too likely to be 
forced by our Government into a war with 
the Transvaal Republic about a controversy 
of which nine out of every ten persons in 
this country know little and care less, and 
out of which it is absolutely impossible that 
any national glory, even in the vulgarest 
sense, could be obtained, yet we are not 
thinking about that just at the present time; 
our thoughts are absorbed by the verdict in 
the Dreyfus court-martial. I am not finding 
fault with the sentiments of the English peo- 
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ple on this subject, and I am not complain- 
ing of the fact that their attention is turned 
away for the time from their own affairs 
and their own interests to the outrage upon 
justice and civilization and Christianity 
which has just been perpetrated in France. 
Tnere is some comfort in the knowledge that 
the whole conscience of the civilized world 
approves and sustains the judgment of the 
English public. The feeling of the people 
of the United States seems just as strong 
and just as decided on the subject as that 
of the people of Europe outside the limits of. 
France, and of the most enlightened and 
patriotic of the men and women in France 
as well. It is as yet too early to form any 
opinion as to the suggestions coming trom 
all quarters for the boycotting of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900—I mean as to the judi- 
ciousness of the suggestions themselves and 
the chance of their being carried into prac- 
tical and general effect. The shock of a 
great sensation soon dies away in busy com- 
munities, and it is possible that the ordinary 
man of the world in every country may soon 
cease to trouble himself about the Dreyfus 
trial, and the peopie who are fond of such 
sights and shows may go to visit the Paris 
Exhibition of next year just as they visited 
it in former years. As a Parisian shopkeep- 
er observed: ‘“* Much water will flow under 
the Pont Neuf between this and next 
Spring.” It is also reasonable to ask wheth- 
er the whole French people ought to be 
branded or boycotted because of a perver- 
sion of justice which so many of them de- 
test, deplore and condemn. But I cannot 
help saying that I am glad the suggestion 
has been made, if only because it testifies to 
the intensity and the integrity of the feeling 
of indignation which has been awakened 
through the civilized world by the action of 
the military tribunal at Rennes. It is well 
to bring home to the mind of every Govern- 
ment the fact that there does exist an inter- 
national tribunal of public opinion before 
which wrong-doings can be brought up for 
judgment, even tho no congress of sover- 
eigns or of Status be empowered to punish 
the offenders. 

I am glad to say that of late there has been 
something like a systematic expression of 
public opinion against the policy of Mr. 


’ 
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Chamberlain with yegard to the Transvaal 


controversy. Mr. John Morley delivered the - 


other day a most powerful speech to a meet- 
ing of his constituents in which he arraigned 
and condemned that policy from beginning 
to end and appealed to the intellect and the 
conscience of the nation against it. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has put himself at the 


head of an organized movement for enabling 


public opinion to express itself directly on 
the subject and to compel our statesmen in 
office to give their attention to what we are 
saying. Some of the great preachers of the 
Established Church and of other religious 
denominations have protested emphatically 
against the reckless policy which is striving 
to plunge us into a quarrel with a little Re- 
public whose chief offense in the minds of 
some of our rulers is that she refused to al- 
low herself to be trampled out of existence 
some eighteen years ago, and that she fought 
successfully for her right to life and inde- 
pendence. All this leads up to the kind of 
organization of public opinion which has 
long been needed on this subject. The gen- 
eral public took little notice of what was 
going on, and many men who might other- 
wise have been able to exercise some influ- 
ence over the judgment of their fellows 
could not make up their minds to believe 
that there really was any danger of our ‘get- 
ting into a war with the South African Re- 
public merely because the Government of 
that Republic had not felt inclined to adopt 
a nationalization law as liberal as some Eng- 
lish statesmen in office thought the Trans- 
vaal Republic ought to adopt. Therefore 
there was not much public earnestness 
about the matter except among the Jingo 
class of our populace, and Mr. Chamberlain 
seemed at one time likely to have it all his 
own way and to be able to commit this coun- 
try to a war policy before the vast majority 
of the people of England knew anything of 
the responsibility to which they were being 
committed. Wet it be observed that in this 


case the war policy cannot possibly be de- 
scribed as the policy of the military men. 
Indeed, I remember hearing one of your 
great American generals say many years 
ago in New York that war was always made 
by the civilians and was only carried on by 
In regard to this South African 


the soldiers. 












question I can say that I have talked with 
numbers of military men and that from 
every one with whom I had a chance of 
conversing I have heard but the same opin- 
ion, that the occasion is not such as to call 
for war. Each of these men with whom I 
spoke was, of course, perfectly willing to go 
and risk his life if his sovereign and his 
country called upon him to do so, but in this 
case, too, the civilians and not the soldiers 
are making the war, if war is to be made. 


Of course, if England chooses to invade the | 


Transvaal Republic the struggle can have 
but one result. England can easily send 
over to South Africa troops enough to 
slaughter the whole male population of the 
Transvaal, and there is no military glory to 
be won in such a struggle. I can only hope 
that the efforts recently made in England 
to arouse the sleeping public opinion to a 
full understanding of the policy, at once 
audacious and ignoble, may even yet pre- 
vent Mr. Chamberlain from accomplishing 
his hopes of becoming a great Minister by 
plunging his country into an unnecessary 
and inglorious war. Even already the pros- 
pect seems more hopeful, and ‘there is every 
reason to believe that at the late Cabinet 
Council the moderating influence of Lord 
Salisbury prevailed, and that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s latest dispatch had to be framed in 
terms which leave an open door for satisfac- 
tory compromise and final conciliation. 

We have just had an outcome of some 
very clever novels by some of the best of 
our younger novelists. Sir Walter Besant, 
whom I may still class among the younger 
novelists, has given us a story called “ The 
Orange Girl,” which has been very highly 
spoken of by most of the critics. Mr. An- 
thony Hope has just published a new ro- 
mance somewhat in the vein of “ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda.” I have not yet read the 
book, and I observe with satisfaction that 
it has received much praise, but I admire 
Anthony Hope so much both as a novelist 
and as a friend that I cannot help wishing 
he would abandon the blending of medieval 
romance with modern conditions and 
give us another story in the vein of 
his masterly book, “ Half a Hero.” Mr. 
Morrison, the author of “Tales of Mean 
Streets,” has just been giving to the world 
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a story called “'To London Town,” concern- 
ing which I have found remarkable differ- 
ence of opinion among certain critics. All 
the reviewers seem to admit its great ability 
and power, but the critic of one London 
daily newspaper says that Mr. Morrison’s 
great defect is his hard and hopeless cyni- 
cism, while another journal of equally high 
position finds Mr. Morrison’s principal charm 
is the fact that he is never cynical but is 
always sympathetic and hopeful. I have an 
odd reminiscence connected with Mr. Mor- 
rison which will bear the telling. I was at 
luncheon one day some three years ago at- 
the house of a London lady who always 
welcomes literary and artistic society. I sat 
next to Miss Rhoda Broughton and near to 
me on the other side was my hostess, and 
next to her a gentleman whose face I did not 
know and whose name I had not heard. 
Somebody happened in the course of con- 
versation to make an allusion to Mr. Morri- 
son. Whereupon Miss Rhoda Broughton 
and I both came out as with one impulse 
and at the same moment with the declara- 
tion that “Mr. Morrison is a man of 
genius !” To our surprise the hostess, point- 
ing to the gentleman near her, said, “ This is 
Mr. Morrison!” and we were all delighted. 
But suppose some one of the guests who, 
like Miss Broughton and myself; did not 
know Mr. Morrison, had come out with some 
disparaging remarks about his work, how 
uncomfortable the whole company must 
have felt. On the whole, I think there was 
something more satisfactory about the old- 
fashioned way of introducing everybody to 
everybody else before the company sat down 
to feast together. Certainly, where authors 
and artists and politicians are concerned it 
would be an advantage that everybody 
should know who everybody else was before 
he expressed an opinion about anybody. 
The well-known illustrated periodical, The 
Sketch, has just published drawings of some 
of the literary guests who attended a recent 
festival at Warwick Castle. Among the like- 
nesses thus set out I observe with much sat- 
isfaction those of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rideing, of New York. Mr. Rideing is, of 
course, well known on your side of the At- 
lantic as editor of The Youth’s Companion 
and of other publications as well. I have 
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had the pleasure of meeting him and his 
wife several times in England lately, and 
the meeting brought back to my mind many 
delightful recollections of former meetings 
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University Fraternities. 





‘ 


on both sides of the Atlantic. Among other 
visitors to Warwick Castle whom Sketch pic- 
tures is my friend, Richard Whiteing, au- 
thor of the now famous “ No. 5 John Street.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


By Prof. Goldwin Smith, LL.D. 


SHORT time ago I had the pleasure of 
A attending the convention of the Psi 
Upsilon Fraternity, of the Cornell 
Chapter of which I am a member. The 
question naturally suggested itself as to the 
functions and usefulness of these fraterni- 
ties, about which I have sometimes found 
myself at variance with good authorities in 
university matters, with one especially for 
whose opinion I have the highest respect. 
The fraternities are accused of fostering so- 
cial cliquishness and exclusiveness, some- 
times to an offensive extreme. I can imag- 
ine that there may be danger on that side, 
tho not having been as a student at an 
American university I am unable to meas- 
ure the extent. But I cannot see that such 
tendencies are at all the essence of the or- 
ganization. 

“Fraternities”? seems the proper name. 
“Secret society”? suggests a covert, per- 
haps illicit, object, and is a name on that 
account abhorred by European police. It is 
needless to say that there have been secret 
societies in history without number, formed 
for purposes which could not be avowed. In 
Greece there were secret societies for mutual 
aid in judicial trials and political elections. 
A good history of secret associations would 
be a curious addition to literature. Some of 
our modern national or benefit societies, if 
they are not formally secret, really have the 
object of the Greek associations, at least so 
far as political elections are concerned; be- 
ing, in fact, spoils clubs in disguise. But so 
far as I have been able to learn, none of the 
Greek letter fraternities can be fairly charged 
with any other object but fraternity. 

A fraternal bond has especial attractions 
in a society like that of this continent, vast 


and migratory, where a‘man without any 
special connection would feel himself a grain 
in a heap of shifting sand. It is pleasant 
and certainly not unwholesome to feel that 
you are not utterly lost in a boundless and 
nameless crowd. It may be a help, however 
slight, in keeping the paths of honor to feel 
that your name is in a record and that the . 
eyes of old comrades may be upon you. I do 
not mean unduly to magnify this influence; 
It may be little, but of little things, as has 
often been said, life is made up. 

At the university the fraternity has, it 
seems to me, an obvious social use, provided 
it avoids the dangers to which’ the critics 
point. The primary object of a university 
is study: but a secondary and not insignifi- 
cant object is friendship. For this a body 
of two thousand or even of one thousand 
students is too large. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as federations of colleges, have cir- 
cles of intimacy in the college. What the 
college does there the fraternity may do 
here. 

To the country at large the fraternities 
may do a service by keeping up and propa- 
gating the university spirit; by which I am 
far from meaning anything pedantic or intel- 
lectually exclusive. I mean that loyalty to 
principle which high education ought to in- 
spire; that freedom from devotion to gain 
which, without weakening business aptitudes, 
intellectual culture rightly regulated ought 
to produce. Nothing in the present critical 
situation of the American Republic strikes 
an observer so much as the absence of lead- 
ership worthy of the political virtue and 
wisdom which abound in the country. Into 
the political causes of this it would be out 
of place here to inquire. But in the absence 
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of commanding men, molding influences have 
special value. Nothing is more to be depre- 
cated than a participation of the universities 
or their heads and professors in the political 
fray, by which their just influence could not 
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HE houses in Mornington Crescent are 
tall and uniform, depressingly re- 
spectable, and of a prison-like solidity. 

There was, however, one refreshing excep- 
tion to this sterile uniformity. The middle 
house of the Crescent, No. XIII, was a house 
with an idiosyncrasy. Its lower story was 
painted, not a dull stone color, but a warm 
red; neat stained glass half-blinds were at 
the windows, and curtains of some pleasant 
tone of olive green took the place of the 
. glaring red rep. Looking through the win- 
dow at the moment when the gas was lit at 
nights, one caught a brief vision of warm 
walls covered with prints. 

It was about the end of October when I 
first began to make Mornington Crescent my 
occasional cloister, and one of the first things 
I discovered about No. XIII was that it was 
the home of two beautiful children, a boy 
and a girl. All children are to me intensely 
attractive. I draw no distinctions in this 
statement; whether plain ‘or pretty there is 
something so pathetic in the tininess of a 
child set amid the rushing grandeurs of this 
vast universe that my heart goes out to him, 
and I cannot look into a child’s eyes without 
tenderness and awe. Many a time, in my 
lonely days, before I had learned to think of 
the world as the household of the great 
Father, and before God had given me chil- 
dren of my own, I often felt an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to catch up into my arms 
some little child I met in the streets, and kiss 
it out of pure love. I have never touched the 
ups of a child with my own without a sense 
of a soft flame passing through my heart; a 
feeling of humility, reverence, and almost 
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fail to be fatally impaired. But the prev- 
alence of the university spirit in public and 
social life is not the less to be desired; and 
as channels for the diffusion of that spirit 


‘the fraternities may play a useful part. 


Tue GrancE, Toronto, CANADA. 
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maternal pity, at once ineffable and inexplic- 
able. But these two children were specially 
attractive. The boy had a face full of frank- 
hess and nobleness, distinguished by a beau- 
tiful purity of outline. The girl closely re- 
sembled him, but was darker. They were 
usually attended by a demure little nurse- 
maid, whose pride in them was evident. 
They were very carefully dressed; not lav- 
ishly by any means, for their clothes were of 
quite common material, but with perfect 
taste. No one needed to be told that they 
had a good mother, and I remember, after 
first seeing them, building up in my mind a 
pleasant little fantasy of a man who should 
fall in love with a good woman whom he had 
never seen, and never should see, merely by 
evolving her image from the beauty of her 
children. , 

It was quite in the way of things that I 
should speak to these children, and after a 
show of proper suspicion on the part of the 
demure little nursemaid, I was readily per- 
mitted to do so. Once or twice I brought 
thei little presents, which were reluctantly 
but virtuously refused, by which I guessed 
that my character had been discussed in No. 
XIII. After a while it came to be a prear- 
ranged thing that I should meet them for ten 
minutes about the time when the afternoon 
faded, and they chattered freely to me about 
themselves and their home. I learned that 
their father was always writing, and: that 
their mother made all their clothes—the lat- 
ter was communicated with obvious pride. 
One day I gave them a little packet of sweets 
with my card, and from that time they ad- 
dressed me familiarly as Doctor. They 
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asked me many quaint questions about my- 
self and my profession, the girl confiding in 
me her anxious hopes that I would one day 
bring her a real live baby, her dolls having 
of late fallen into sad disrepute through lack 
of sympathetic responsiveness. 

“Mother had a real little baby once, O, 
much littler than me, but it died,” she re- 
marked. “Johnny doesn’t like babies—he’s 
going in for a profession, you know.” 

“And what will be your profession, little 
woman?” I asked. 

‘“My profession is to be a mother,” she 
answered with great gravity, and after a 
flusb and a pause, “ I know I shall love it.” 

These pleasant little chats went on for 
about six weeks, and I learned to look for- 
ward to-them as a bright oasis in the work 
of the day. One December afternoon I went 
to Mornington Crescent as usual, and for the 
first time did not see the children. The next 
afternoon it was the same. I looked at all 
the windows of No. XIII, but all was blank 
and drear. The dining room gas, which I 
had observed was lit with great punctuality 
about half-past four, was not lit. An inde- 
finable fear possessed me. The children 
were perhaps ill, and the pain which the re- 
flection caused me revealed how much I 
eared for them. I had thoughts of knocking 
at the door and asking for them, but it was 
obvious that I had no right, nor even a de- 
cent excuse, to do anything of the kind. If 
they were ill no doubt some local practitioner 
was in attendance, and my inquiry might 
appear to him an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence. A third afternoon came, still no chil- 
dren. In spite of pressing duties I waited in 
the Crescent till nearly six o’clock, but No. 
XIII remained dark and vacant. I was 
about to turn away in real agitation of mind 
when the door opened, and a man dressed in 
a semi-clerical jacket came out. In the un- 
certain light I judged him about thirty-four, 
and his resemblance to the children, especial- 
ly to the boy, told me that he was their 
father. 

“You are Doctor Selkirk?” he said ner- 
vously. “One of my children gave me your 
ecard. I want to consult you.” 

“'The children are not ill, I hope?” 

“No, not the children. My wife.” 
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“T ghall be pleased to render any assist- 
ance in my power, but——” 

“I know what you are going to say, and it 
is needless. I am nearly a stranger in Lon- 
aon. I know no doctor, chance has brought 
you to my door, and I ask for your services.” 

‘““Then they are entirely at your disposal, 
Mr.——” 

“Lomas, John Lomas,” he replied. “And 
now if you will come in, I shall be glad.” 

I may as well state at this point some of 
the circumstances about John Lomas which 
came to my knowledge at a later period. He 
had been trained for the Dissenting ministry, 
but was what in Scotland would be called 
“a Stickit minister.” After a college course 
of desultory brilliance he had followed the 
usual routine of preaching before a variety 
of congregations who were in search of a 
pastor, but entirely without effect. Once or 
twice a congregation seemed impressed by 
his gifts, but no “call” came. To his casual 
acquaintances this was inexplicable, for his 
intellectual powers were much above the av- 
erage, but his more intimate friends had no 
difficulty in unraveling the secret of his fail- 
ure. He was a doubter, and being a perfect- 
ly honest doubter, made no attempt to con- 
ceal his intellectual difficulties. Often and 
often it happened—so he told me later—that 
he entered a pulpit intending to preach upon 
some simple ethical theme, but,at the last 
moment yielded to an irresistible impulse to 
express his skepticism of current theological 
views, knowing perfectly well that in doing 
so he was deliberately destroying his own 
chances in life. He held it to be utterly dis- 
honest for a man in his position, seeking to 
become the religious leader of a congrega- 
tion, to conceal any part of his real thoughts; 
if a congregation desired him as its minis- 
ter it was only fair that it should know his 
exact position in relation to what they re- S 
garded as truth. But few congregations are 
so constituted that they care to commit them- 
selves to the keeping of a religious icono- 
clast. Thus he preached for five years up 
and down the country, but nothing came of 
it. Slowly but surely his mind became em- 
bittered, and he began to lose interest alto- 
gether in religious questions. He had com- 
mand of a fluent pen, and naturally turned 
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toward journalism. Then he began to nour- 
ish great ambitions of writing a successful 
novel and making a place for himself in lit- 
erature. Amid the disappointments: of these 
doubtful years one piece of superb good for- 
tune came to him; he fell in love with and 
married one of the sweetest of women. After 
his marriage he settled in Mornington Cres- 
cent. His wife had a slender yearly income; 
he earned about as much more by his pen, 
and the united incomes were sufficient for 
frugal comfort. He still preached, taking oc- 
ecasional Sunday duty at a _ neighboring 
chapel, as assistant to a minister of great 
popular gifts; but practically he had re- 
nounced the pulpit, and all his ambitions 
were literary. : 

The room into which he led me bore evi- 
dence of these literary pursuits. It was a 
small room at the back of the house, lined 
with books, and containing little else except 
a large writing-table in studious disorder. 
He turned the gas up as we entered the room, 
and for the first time I had the opportunity 
of observing him closely. He was close- 
shaved, with a pale, intellectual face, nobly 
severe in outline; the eyes were dark and 
very bright, the forehead high, the hair a 
warm brown with a wave in it. I have a 
theory that the physical characteristics 
which most plainly declare a man are the 
hands and the mouth; these often tell tales 
in a curious involuntary fashion, and are 
therefore a very valuable index of character. 
In the case of John Lomas the mouth was 
exceedingly mobile, expressing both severity 
and sweetness, and the hands were very deli- 
cately shaped, the sure index of a highly 
wrought nervous temperament. 

“Well, how about the patient?” I said as 
cheerfully as I could. “I hope that it is 
nothing serious.” 

He began rapidly to narrate the symptoms. 
Mrs. Lomas had seemed to be very low for 
about a week. That afternoon she had been 
seized with violent pain. He would have 
sent for a doctor before, but she did not wish 
it. While he spoke I had time to observe the 
room more closely. A mass of proofs lay 
upon the table, scored with many corrections 
in a delicate feminine hand. A little white 
silk frock, half finishe?, lay upon the floor. 
He immediately detected my glance. “ Mrs. 
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Lomas helps me with all my work—she was 
correcting proofs for me when the pain 
came,” he concluded. 

The bedroom in which Mrs. Lomas lay was 
a large room in the front of the house, and 
often as I had tried to evolve the beautiful 
image of the mother from the beauty of the 
children, the reality took me by surprise. 
Marion Lomas was of that rare order of 
women who never lose the freshness of girl- 
hood. The face was a perfect oval, the fore- 
head beautifully shaped, the eyes of a lucid 
hazel. A very short examination convinced 
me that her case was serious. She must have 
known it herself, but she was quite fearless. 
In the course of an hour I was able to re- 
lieve the extreme tension of the pain. She 
immediately asked that the little silk frock 
that I had noticed downstairs should be 
brought up, that she might get it finished. 
“T am not used to idleness,” she said, smil- 
ingly, ‘‘and Mabel is going to a party the 
day after to-morrow, and must have her 
frock. I should be much more comfortable 
if you will let me do a litle work, doctor.” 
So I let her, and her husband, seeing her in 
such good spirits, became quite cheerful him- 
self, feeling all danger over. 

I am not writing for medical men, and 
therefore I may pass over the precise details 
of the case. A week passed, during which 
the strength of the patient gradually ebbed, 
and Sunday night came. That Sunday night 
I shall never forget; Lomas had gone to 
preach, and I took advantage of his absence 
to bring with me my friend Storrs, then and 
now one of the most eminent of physicians, 
for an informal consultation. There was no 
longer any doubt as to the malady. Storrs 
was strongly of opinion that the one chance 
lay in an immediate surgical operation. The 
operation proposed was one then new to sur- 
gery and of an extremely difficult and peril- 
ous character. There was only one man to 
whom it could be safely intrusted, Carson, 
of Bart’s. 

“ What sort of a woman is Mrs. Lomas?” 
asked Storrs. “Is she brave?” 

“One of the bravest women I have ever 
met,” I replied. 

“Then I think we had better tell her,” said 
Storrs. “ We can explain things to her hus- 
band later,” 
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We went upstairs again, and taking the 
hand of Mrs. Lomas in mine I told her as 
gently as possible what was proposed. I felt 
a little tremor run through her hand while 
I spoke, but in no other way did she betray 
the least agitation. 

“Ts it dangerous ?” she asked. 

“There is always some danger in these 
eases,” I replied. 

She covered her eyes with a handkerchief 
for a moment—I think she was praying. 
When she removed it, her face seemed suf- 
fused with a new tender light. 

“T am glad you told me,” she said. “It 
will be such a blow to my husband, and he 
has had so much to try him, poor fellow. 
Please don’t say anything to him till I have 
spoken. I must try to make light of it to 
him.” At this moment the two children came 
in to say good-night. She asked that they 
might be placed on the bed beside her, and 
they sat there, very wonder-eyed, with their 
hands in hers. The nurse, a warm-hearted 
Irishwoman, had left the room in tears, and 
was softly playing the piano in the drawing- 
room. Every night during her illness Mrs. 
Lomas had asked for music. 

*“Doesn’t it sound sort of far away, 
mother, like angels ?” said the little girl. 

The nurse was playing hymns. Very faint 
and sweet there floated through the house 
the tender melody of ‘“ Abide with me.” 

Lomas came in at this moment. I hardly 
think that till this evening he had imagined 
matters very serious, but something in the 
atmosphere of the house now undeceived 
him. He stood quite silent, looking at us 
for a moment, then fell on his knees beside 
the bed. Mrs. Lomas put her wasted hands 
softly on his head, and her eyes signaled 
us to withdraw. What occurred after we 
left the room I do not know. Storrs went 
away, promising to send Carson up on the 
morrow. It grew near midnight, but Lomas 
had not come downstairs. The nurse asked 
me more than once whether she ought not 
to go back to the sick room. “No,” I said; 
“wait. She’ll be telling him. Let them have 
this one night together; God knows if they’ll 
ever have another.” Just after midnight 
Lomas came down. His face was pale, his 
eyes blazed. 
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“God forgive me, doctor, I never knew 
what a woman’s love was before.” 

He dropped into a chair, and covered his 
face in his hands. 

I put my hand upon his shoulders, and 
could think of nothing better to speak of 
than the bravery of his wife. 

“Brave!” He said with a sob, “that’s a 
poor word, doctor. There she lies close to 
the gates of death thinking of every one ex- 
cept herself. Look at that.” 

He took a sheet of paper from his pocket 
and gave it to me with a trembling hand. It 
was covered with all sorts of directions 
about domestic matters. ‘ Servant’s wages 
due such a date; housekeeping purse in such 
a drawer, money in it so much;” with many 
similar directions for the comfort of her 
husband and children, and ending with this 
sentence: “If E am ill long, let the children 
sit in the study with you, they’ll be so lone- 
ly.” 
“IT know she expects to die,’ he cried, 
“but she won’t tell me. Doctor, for God’s 
sake, let me know the truth.” 

“TIT can only say that she is in God’s 
hands,” I replied. ‘“‘ We must ‘wait for Car- 
son. If-human skill can save her, I believe 
his will.” 

Carson came next day. I had never met 
him since the days when I heard him lecture 
at Bart’s, and I had then formed a strong 
dislike to him. He had a terrible faculty 
of sarcasm; his own judgment was so swift 
and luminous that he despised slower minds, 
I suppose. But Carson in the lecture-room 
and Carson in the sick-room were two very 
different men. In the one he was all brusque, 
peremptory intellect; in the other he was as 
sympathetic as a woman. In five minutes 
he had inspired Marion Lomas with com- 
plete confidence. I could see by the grateful 
light in her eyes how completely she trusted 
him. A spare, dignified man, with piercing 
gray eyes, his hands rough with the con- 
stant use of carbolics, force and decision in 
all his movements. How softly and quietly 
he spoke to that poor wounded creature, 
with what womanly tenderness he handled 
her. Well, it was a lesson of the folly we at- 
tain to in judging men by their public life 
only. Doctors seldom indulge in much emo- 
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tion between themselves; but if this page 
should ever come beneath the eye of the 
great surgeon, let me hereby acknowledge 
that the strongest and tenderest man I have 
ever known was Carson, of Bart’s, and I 
believe the best. 

It was afternoon and the light was fast 
fading when Carson came. In a very few 
moments he had formed his decision. We 
both went downstairs to poor Lomas. 

“Now,” said Carson, in his softest and 
yet most decisive tone, “I must put the mat- 
ter plainly to you, Mr. Lomas. The case is 
grave. I can operate at once, but the light 
is bad, and the operation may be imperiled. 
I can wait till to-morrow afternoon at two 
o’clock. Every preparation can then be 
made, the light will be good, and there will 
be a strong chance of success. But it is only 
right that I should tell you that even a few 
hours’ delay may be fatal. We can only bal- 
ance probabilities. It is for you to choose.” 

I saw the beads of sweat break on Lomas’s 
forehead while Carson spoke. It was a ter- 
rible dilemma. But Lomas was as brave as 
his wife. “I will wait,” he said, simply. 

“Very good,” said Carson, “I think you 
are wise. I shall expect everything to be 
ready at two o’clock to-morrow. Now, I 
think that you had better go up to your wife. 
She’ll be wanting you. And try all you can 
to keep her cheerful.’ 

The operation took place at two o’clock 
the next day. Until ten minutes before Car- 
son came Lomas and the children remained 
in the room. Mrs. Lomas lay in the bed, 
propped with pillows, very pale and weak, 
but astonishingly cheerful. 

“Why are you all so sad?” she said. 
“Why, I don’t believe it’s any worse than 
having a tooth drawn.” 

She was very curious to know how much 
the operation was to cost. Lomas parried 
her questions as well as he could, but at last 
he whispered to her that Carson’s fee was a 
hundred guineas. 

“Oh, John!” she cried, “I never thought 
it would be so much as that. I think I’d 
rather not have it. I don’t see how you can 
afford it.” 

“It’s all right,” said Lomas, with a trem- 
bling voice. “I’ve an offer for my novel—I 
didn’t tell you before--and we shall manage 
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very well.” Which I knew wasn’t quite true. 

“It’s such a lot to pay for poor little me. 
1 don’t think ’m worth it. Come and let 
me kiss you, dear.” 

She insisted on having the two servants 
called, and they came, the cook very grimy, 
rubbing her eyes with her apron, and the 
little nursemaid very flustered and wonder- 
eyed. She gave them many heart-breaking 
instructions to look after Lomas and the 
children which they faithfully promised to - 
obey. 

“ And there are my poor women at the mis- 
sion, I always make a few things for them 
at Christmas time.” 

The servants left the room; it was fifteen 
minutes to two. “John dear, do you think 
you could pray ?” she said. 

But John only groaned and buried his face 
in her pillow. ‘“ Darling, I can’t; my heart’s 
too hard.” 

“You mustn’t feel like that, dear. Think 
of what a good time we’ve had together—all 
the sweet good times——” 

For the first time her voice broke a lit- 
tle. Then she said more firmly. ‘ Doctor, 
won’t you pray ? And, nurse, just one hymn 
before he comes—leave the door open that I 
may hear every word.” — 

But I was choking. There was something 
almost unearthly in the sweetness and 
courage and tenderness of the woman. Yet 
I could not refuse’ her. So I bowed my 
head and repeated the immortal prayer in 
which all-the sorrow and pain of the world 
seem to be summed up: “ Finally we com- 
mend to thy fatherly goodness all those who 
are any ways afflicted or distressed, in mind, 
body or estate, especially those for whom 
our prayers are desired; that it may please 
thee to comfort and relieve them, according 
to their several necessities, giving them pa- 
tience under their sufferings, and a happy is- 
sue out of all their afflictions. And this we 
beg for Jesus Christ, his sake. Amen.” 

She lay with her eyes closed, and her 
hands folded on her breast, for a minute 
after I had done. Lomas watched her with 
the most agonized expression I have ever 
seen on any human face. I know what he 
was thinking—to-morrow she might be lying 
even thus in her coffin. 

Suddenly the clang of the door-bell came 
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upon us with a shock. It vibrated through 
the house—a veritable bell of doom. 

“Now, go dear,” she said, drawing her 
husband’s head close to her bosom with one 
arm, and putting the other round the chil- 
dren. “I’m not afraid, dear. Oh, it’s worth 
while being ill to find out how much one is 
loved. Don’t let your heart grow hard, 
John, dear.” 

She called him back to add almost gaily, 
“T’ll be able to correct some proofs for you 
in a day or two, I expect. And I want to 
hear all about that offer for your novel 
another time, dear.” 

And then Carson entered the room. 

* * * * a 

The operation was perfectly successful. 
My admiration for Carson, already great, 
grew into something like awe during that 
critical hour and a half. Not a word was 
spoken, except some curt direction; the si- 
lence was terrible. Those strong deft hands 
of his worked with incredible swiftness and 
energy. At last he said, “ Now she'll do,” 
and suddenly the tension broke. Used as 
we were to such things, we found ourselves 
gazing into one another’s eyes with mad ex- 
citement. Carson looked at us with that 
grim ironic smile which I had so often seen 
and dreaded in the old ways when I was a 
student at Bart’s. But none of us resented 
it now. We knew quite well that we were 
poor creatures beside him; and we did not 
mind knowing it. The special nurse he had 
brought with him, a tall, statuesque, dark 
woman, tried to appear as calm as he was; 
but it was no use. I saw her hands trem- 
bling, I caught a gleam of suspicious bright- 
ness in her eyes. As for me, the moment 
the operation was over I rushed downstairs 
to tell LLomas—that is, I meant to tell him; 
but what I really did was to shake his hand 
violently for a minute, and to repeat a dozen 
times Carson’s formula, “ She’ll do.’ 

Most people imagine when they hear of a 
perilous surgical operation that the peril lies 
in the operation itself, but this is rarely the 
case. In the hands of a man like Carson 
the success of the operation itself is a cer- 
tainty; the element of uncertainty lies in the 
amount of recuperative power possessed by 
the patient. 

For three weeks after that memorable 
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afternoon a veritable fight with Death was 
being waged in that quiet room where 
Marion Lomas lay. There were hurryings 
to and fro, midnight messages, moments 
when even Carson’s face grew haggard; 
imagine then how poor Lomas felt. And as 
these terrible days wore on, I felt myself in- 
creasingly drawn to Lomas, and I studied 
him with affectionate attention. He could 
not be persuaded to leave the house for even 
half an hour during the day. At night he 
rarely slept. He occupied a little room just 
above his wife’s, listening with strained 
ears for the least sound. I brought him, 
such books as I thought would interest him, 
but he never read them. “ There’s only one 
Book now,” he said one day. ‘ Doctor, did 
you ever read the Psalms ? I never knew 
what they meant before. Or the Book of 
Job ? Listen to this: ‘When I say, my 
bed shall comfort me, my couch shall ease 
my complaint, then Thou scarest me with 
dreams, and terrifiest me through visions. 
I am poured out like water, and all my bones, 
are out of joint; my heart is like wax, it is 
melted in the midst of my bowels. My 
strength is dried up like a potsherd, and my 
tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and Thou hast 
brought me into the dust of death. Even 


_ to the land of darkness and the shadow of 


death, a land of darkness as darkness it- 
self; and of the shadow of death, without 
any order, and where the light is as dark- 
ness. But be not Thou far from me, O Lord; 
O my strength, haste thee to help me. De- 
liver my soul from the sword, my darling 
from the power of the dog.’ 

“My darling from the power of the dog,” 
he groaned. ‘ What an image! I may well 
be scared with dreams—I see the cruel dogs 
of pain tearing my darling every night the 
instant I close my eyes.” 

He spoke with such intense agony that I 
was startled. Nor did I feel it in my power 
to reply to him. There were great changes 
at work in the man, and as I learned more of 
his history I began to surmise what these 
changes meant. He was slowly finding his 
way back to beliefs long since discarded. 

At last there came a day when it was pos- 
sible for Carson to pronounce all serious dan- 
ger at an end. The wound was fast healing, 
and strength was coming back. Carson be- 
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haved like a schoolboy on holidays that 
morning. He brought with him a beautiful 
bouquet of roses, told a comic story to the 
nurses, and actually kissed the hand of Ma- 
rion Lomas when he left her. Late in the 
same evening 1 looked in by way of seeing 
how Lomas took the good news. I found 
him sitting by his wife’s side, holding her 
hand in his. Both of them had been weep- 
ing, I think. Almost before I could say a 
word Marion cried, “ Doctor, guess what this 
husband of mine has done while I have been 
ill? Something wonderful has happened, I 
assure you.” 

“O, the novel, I suppose,’ I answered 
gaily. “No doubt it has been accepted, and 
he’s going to wake up and find himself fa- 
mous.” 

“No, something far better than that,” she 
replied. 

“ He’s found out he loves you more than 
ever ?” 

“That would be impossible; wouldn’t it, 
John, dear?” 

She smiled and drew his hand round her 
neck. Suddenly she grew very solemn. 
“There will be no novel now,” she said. “All 
that is over. John’s woke up and found 
something better than fame; he’s found the 
right path in life which he missed years and 
years ago. He’s going to take charge of a lit- 
tle mission-church down in the Hast-end, and 
be a true minister again, and, O, we shall be 
so happy.” 

I looked at Lomas, and for the first time I 
seemed to see his face rightly. Of course it 
still bore the stamp of intellectual vigor— 
that was indestructible: but a new element 
transfused it, and gave it a strange sweet- 
ness. In some vague way it suggested por- 
traits I had seenof the great saints—men 
who united to austere purity and gravity an 
infinite tenderness of heart and simplicity 
of spirit. 

“Yes,” said Lomas, quietly. “The way 
has been very dark, but the light has come 
at last. I’ve been all my life trying to make 
my own way, instead of taking the way that 
was made for me. Doctor,” he cried, sud- 
denly leaping to his feet, “faith has come 
back. That night a week ago, when you and 
Carson were consulting so long, I knew what 
it meant. You were at your wit’s end, I 
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read my doom in Carson’s face when he came 
downstairs. I heard the nurses whispering 
‘She may ’—I did not need to hear more. 
Then there suddenly rushed upon my mind 
all my old childish belief in the efficacy of 
prayer. It came like a tide, and it filled my 
whole being. I‘or years I had contented my- 
self with the stupid notion that the only ra- 
tional use of prayer is in its reflex action— 
‘He who rises from his knees is a better 
man, his prayer is answered.’ You know 
what I mean. It was borne in upon me that 
prayer must mean a great deal more than 


that. Like a great range of torches, text af- 


ter text of Scripture flamed into light. I fell 
upon my knees and began to pray—really 
pray. I used no words; it was simply the in- 
terse going out of myself to Some One—some 
sweet and awful Presence, who seemed near 
me. . 

“All that night I prayed on in a sort of 
ecstasy. I felt no weariness, no sense of 
time. The dawn had long broken, I came 
downstairs like one who trod on air. Nurse. 
Rafferty was standing on the landing. 
** Well?” I said. “ Well, indeed,” she said.’ 
* Temperature normal for the first time.’’ 
It seemed as tho she told me something I al- 
ready knew. I felt no surprise and mani- 
fested none. You know the rest, Doctor. 
That day the turn came. I spent the whole 
day in my study, going over my papers. The 
novel? O, I burned it. I wrote a couple of 
letiers, terminating certain journalistic en- 
sagements. Then a strange thing happened. 
In the ufterhoon Doctor Glover called. He 
wanted to know if I would care to undertake 
a mission in the Bow road. He spoke with 
great hesitation; had come to me expecting a 
refusal; every one had refused, but he: felt 
an innpulse to name tlie thing to me, know- 
ing that I took some sort of an interest in so- 
cial questions. To his amazement I accepted 
at once. I couldn’t have said why; certainly 
# month before I should have esteemed such 
an offer insulting. But I felt a Force, not 
myself, guiding me whither I would not; 
I had a sense of things being ordered. 

“That is all, Doctor. I have told you 
everything when I say that faith has come 
back.” 

“And it is what I have always wanted,” 
said Marion. ‘0, how glad I am that I have 
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been so ill. 
think of it?” 
And as I went home that night I agreed 


Isn’t it all wonderful when you 
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with -Marion Lomas that it was “All won- 
derful.”” It would be more wonderful still if 
such things did not happen, I thought. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Needlessness of Political Parties. 
By Samuel M. Jones, 


Mayor or Torepo, O. 


NE important essential to the estab- 
QO lishment of free government under 
our system is the absolute destruc- 
tion of party machines, and-there is one 
way to accomplish this that is easily within 
the reach of workingmen of this country, 
and that is through entire independent po- 
litical action. 

The great political parties in this country 
have been without a moral issue for the last 
quarter of a century. 

The debt-ridden thousands of our people, 
and the other thousands who are too poor 
to be able to get into debt, are eagerly look- 
ing for a new social order that shall lift 
them out of the perpetual bondage in which 
their lives have sunk through the iniquities 
and crimes of our competitive social order. 

But no realization of this new state ap- 
pears in the promises of the two great par- 
ties. They do not differ in their moral pur- 
poses. One is as bad as the other, and both 
are against the best interests of the greatest 
number. They are greedy for spoils and 
plunder. They do not care for social con- 
ditions. They do not seek to improve so- 
siety. They foster nothing so much as place- 
getting. There is a constant evasion of real 
issues in the platforms and in the resolu- 
tions of public assemblages. No mention 
is made of the appalling condition of dis- 
tress which exists among the masses in our 
cities. Not a word is said about the throngs 
of unemployed men and women, who ave 
tramping the well-beaten road to beggary 
and crime. Everywhere in the public utter- 
ances of party leaders we hear a soothing 
and pleasant optimism that is wholly unsup- 
ported by the facts of our every-day life. 

In partisan politics we have the worst ex- 
pression of the evils of our competitive life. 


First, it is a “ fight between partisans,” who 
pretend to hate one another in order that 
they may make tools of the people. After 
the contest between the parties is decided, 
then the “fight ’”’ is carried on between the 
victors over the question of who are to have 
the post-office and revenue office, who are 
to have the other offices, and so the never- 
ending struggle goes on. 

The basis of partisan politics is the ma- 
chine. It is formed by, or in the interest of, 
those who want to “get something out of 
politics.” Its engineers run it for one pur- 
pose only—and that is to win. No public 
need, no urgent problem of humanity, is 
permitted to interfere with this purpose: 
the spoilsmen must have the offices. Says 
James Bryce, in “ The American Common- 
wealth: ”’ 


“The class of professional politicians was 
the first crop which the spoils system—the sys- 
tem of using public offices as private plunder— 
bore. It is these spoilsmen who have depraved 
and distorted the mechanism of politics. It is 
they who pack the primaries and run the con- 
ventions, so as to destroy the freedom of popular 
choice: it is they who contrive and execute the 
election frauds which disgrace some States and 
cities, repeating and ballot-stuffing, obstruction 
of the polls and fraudulent countings in 
The civil service is not in America, and cannot 
under the system of rotation become, a career. 
Place-hunting is the career; and an office is not 
a public trust, but a means of requiting party 
services, and also a source whence party funds 
may be raised for election purposes. . 
Politics has become a gainful profession, like 
stock-broking, the dry goods trade, or the getting 
up of companies. Republicans and Democrats 
have certainly war cries, organizations, interests 
enlisted in their support. But. those interests 
are in the main the getting or keeping the pa- 
tronage of the Government,” 
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A political machine is a joint stock cor- 
- poration run for the benefit of the directors 
or managers. Where is the business man 
that would take stock and pay good money 
for it and have any faith in a business cor- 
poration operated on such a basis? And 
yet all know that this is the tuth. The divi- 
dends are the spoils; no spoils and no party. 
There is no difference between Hannaism, 
Crokerism and Plattism—they all mean boss- 
ism. 

The destruction of this iniquitous system 
of enslaving the people through party bosses 
is to be brought about through independent 
political action. Through the Initiative and 
Referendum the people are to do their leg- 
islating; through the amendment of the 
bribery laws, punishing only the _ bribe- 
giver, we are to put an end to the rule of 
commercialism in politics; and through 
voting for “‘ principle before party,” through 
voting in our respective localities for men 
rather than for money and for measures 
even before men, the American people are 
to realize their emancipation. 

The only way to prevent bossism is to 
cultivate the spirit of independence in every 
voter. As long as men say “ My party, right 
or wrong,” politics will be controlled by 
bosses. Even the small Socialist party 
which exists in a few cities is as much trou- 
bled by bossism as any other, because it 
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lays more emphasis on adherence to party 
than on devotion to principle. 

The independent vote is the factor that is 
always feared by the selfish business man 
and the politician; it is through independent 
action in our politics that we are to make 
progress. 

Very little can be done by changing par- 
ties, or organizing new ones, until the com- 
mon conception of life is elevated. So long 
as the “ party ” idea dominates us, and our 
chief endeavor is to get our men in and the 
other men out, every election will be a 
source of disappointment. As for an inde- 
pendent party, the history of the nation is 
crowded thick with such attempts. About 
forty such organizations have sprung into 
being, with a result of almost invariable 
failure. We must conceive of politics as 
the science of doing good through govern- 
ment, and then machine politics will become 
as extinct: as chattel slavery. When men 
have so divorced themselves from party 
fealty that they are ready to ally them- 
selves at any time in free associations, for 
the purpose of supporting a principle, just 
as the soldiers of a volunteer army enlist 
for a campaign, and on its conclusion are 
mustered out and go back into the general 
citizenship, unfettered by any chain—when 
we reach a voting citizenship such as this, 
any needed reform will be within our reach. 


Toxepo, O. 


Method. 


By Marcella Sembrich. 


(Mme. Sembrich has just returned to this country for the opera season, during which she expects to 
sing in about sixty performances. She is one of the very greatest prima donnas now living.—ED | 


BEGAN to receive my musical instruc- 

| tion at the age of four. The piano was 
my first infant study. When I was 

six the violin was added, and under the tui- 
tion of my father, Kazimir Kochanski, I 
continued the study of both instruments un- 
til I was nine years old. I had then made 
enough progress to venture to give my first 
concert at Lemberg, in Austrian Poland. I 
had even then no thought of cultivating my 
Voice, tho I had a childish fondness for vocal 
music and sang as a child at play. My 


voice was, of course, a small one. After the 
encouragement received at my first concert 
my piano and violin lessons were continued 
under Professor Stengel, who is now my 
husband. Time passed quickly, and I was 
sixteen ere I was aware. I continued to give 
concerts from time to time, playing therein 
upon both the violin and piano. When I 
reached the age of sixteen I was sent to 
Vienna to study with the great Franz Liszt. 
I also had instruction at the hands of Jules 
Epstein of Vienna, who noted my voice, and 
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the excellence of its timbre, at that time 
when it was without the slightest cultiva- 
tion. Professor Stengel had before likewise 
remarked my voice, and when Professor Ep- 
stein took the matter up and said, ‘“‘ We must 
try her voice,” the idea was at once encour- 
aged, and without the opposition that some 
musicians, in their early years, have had to 
overcome, my voice was tried and after six 
experimental months it was finally resolved 
that it, should have cultivation. I looked 
forward to a professional career with antici- 
pated delight. My year’s study in Vienna 
was meantime most serious, and not only 
did I have exacting voice culture, but I also 
maintained my daily study of; and practice 
upon, both the violin and piano. 

From Vienna I went to Milan and for two 
years I was under the instruction of Fran- 
cisco Lamberti. My debut was made in 
Dresden in 1879. I sang subsequently with 
great success in London, St. Petersburg, 
Madrid, and in the principal cities of the 
world. In some of the charity concerts I 
have given the various numbers upon the 
program have successively named me as a 
violinist, pianist and vocalist. Personally I 
have, and I believe all musical artists have, 
derived great inspiration from the painter’s 
art. The expression fixed upon the painter’s 
canvas, the tonal effects of color, and the 
multiple forms of such art, have a language 
for the eye quite similar to that which music 
has for the ear. I love the various art forms 
and thoroughly enjoy them all. I know they 
influence my music. 

In preparing for my various roles my 
methods are very simple, and they are al- 
ways the same. Every role I am to under- 
take, I first begin by reading the libretto, 
then memorizing, and when I have thus 
fixed it in memory I then turn to the piano 
for the actual and pronounced tonal inter- 
pretation of the printed score that I have 
previously used. My husband accompanies 
me, and together we strive after the best 
expression and interpretation, and all before 
the introduction of orchestration, with its 
lights and shades, its hights and depths, its 
joy and its pathos. I am very nervous on 
the stage; perhaps more so now than in the 
earlier portion of my career. I feel this 
nervousness particularly during the first reci- 
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tative, and then with the passing away of 
this feeling I enter into my part and fully 
feel it. Experience teaches me much. Trav- 
el and contact with various people broadens 
one so that in an artistic sense a singer who 
has seen and known the world is_ better 
equipped than one who lacks the education 
of travel. Mood, with me, is a powerful fac- 
tor, and according to my mood so I sing. I 
study my role in traveling quite as well as 
not, for the piano is not essential. When 
I sing I see the score, altho I have it 
not. The operatic outlook in America at the 
present time apvears very hopeful. The 
American people are very appreciative of 
good music, and an appreciative audience is 
indeed a great stimulation to a singer. It 
has been said that an actor is incapable of 
reaching the highest possibilities of his art 
in an empty theatre. There must be audien- 
tial response or the actor’s portrayal is dead. 
There is more than a grain of truth in this 
when applied to the opera. I do not believe 
that it would be possible to really sing an 
opera, say ‘‘ Norma,” in a theater lacking an 
audience and all the complexity and inspira- 
tion it signifies in ensemble,,any more than 
one could sing with the ‘best effect in abso- 
lute darkness. There must be a thousand 
unconsidered trifles that go to make up a 
performance beyond and outside the mere 
stage setting and movement, no matter how 
perfect in finish, that seem in themselves to 
count for nothing, but once lacking their 
loss would be quickly perceptible. One could 
thus not sing with as good artistic results 
before an audience of convicts, with their 
repellent and uniform dress, as before an 
audience radiant and sparkling with toilets 
and their fashionable garnishment. 

From my standpoint the Italian method is 
the only one for voice culture. Other sys- 
tems are more or less restricted and circum- 
scribed, but under the Italian method you 
sing a very long time, and it provides for a 
very great repertoire. In my career I have 
sung with Christine Nilsson very often. She 
is a personal friend of mine. She was, in 
point of fact, godmother to my son, who, 
twelve years ago, was named Christian Mar- 
cell, after Madame Nilsson. Her voice was 
singularly beautiful and very touching. It 
was marked by a very great warmth. Chris- 
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tine Nilsson was perhaps the greatest Ophelia 
we have thus far had. I also knew Adelina 
Patti, but she was not so dramatic as Nils- 
son. The voice of Patti was the most phe- 
nomenal that ever was. Her notes were 
more like those of a bird than anything else. 
Her rendition of a score was always the 
same. She is now more than fifty years of 
age but still sings admirably. 

My advice to. an amateur who contem- 
plates a musical career would be to seriously 
study the piano as a preliminary. One can- 
not know too much of its range and limita- 
tions. If the aspirant has a good voice and 
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dramatic talent, with an attractive personal- 
ity, and is willing to do the needful work, 
the opera still -offers to the ambitious girl 
ample rewards. It will always be so, but in 
life work what is good for one girl will not 
of necessity be good for another. Again, a 
girl may have every equipment and fail in 
the end unless she has a good teacher, which, 
it may be said, is very difficult to find, for, 
generally speaking, good teachers are not. 

I love my music and my profession affords 
me withal much pleasure in spite of the ab- 
sence of quiet domesticity, which is very 
largely wanting therein. 

New York Ciry, 


The Ethical Element in College Football. 


By Frederick Stanley Root, M.A., 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SOcIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


N his notable book entitled ‘ Football 
| Facts and Figures,’ Mr. Walter Camp, 
an expert authority of singularly judicial 
temperament, collates opinions from widely 
scattered sources as to the influences of the 
game upon the morale of university life. The 
consensus of views thus obtained from edu- 
cators, players and men who ought to know 
whereof they affirm, discloses a body of testi- 
mony overwhelmingly favorable to the con- 
tinuance of the sport. If there were no eth- 
ical element involved surely this body of tes- 
timony could hardly be formulated with such 
practical unanimity of opinion, because, in 
itself considered, the ability of eleven men 
upon the one side to force, shove, push or 
kick the pigskin while eleven other men 
strenuously seek to thwart the efforts of the 
first eleven to advance the sphere—such abil- 
ity does not figure largely in the sum total 
of desirable collegiate factors. The question, 
therefore, is, what lies behind. the skill and 
brawn of the football player to offset so com- 
pletely some of the acknowledged minor ob- 
jectionable features of the game? What 
these minor objectionable features are need 
not be exploited here. All athletic diversions 
contain the possibility of disagreeable inci- 
dents. And I may add that no body of men 
have striven more earnestly, and, upon the 


whole, more successfully, to eliminate such 
features than football experts like Camp, 
Moffat, Bull, Deland, Dashiel and other well- 
known college*men. 

The writer of this article has followed 
closely the progress of football. since the 
early eighties, and hazards nothing in saying 
that the game as played to-day is cleaner, 
safer and worthier to be named as an ethical 
factor in university life than it was fifteen 
years ago. But why put the emphasis upon 
the ethical side of the case? Why insist 
upon a reply to the question just now pro- 
posed—namely, what lies behind the skill and 
brawn? Because, in my judgment, the chief 
value of football is ethical. And in. support 
of this statement I offer the following brief: 

Football systematizes, conserves, concen- 
trates and intelligently directs physical. ca- 
pacities that might otherwise flower into 
vicious or ignoble physical tendencies, and 
converts the rough-and-tumble, untrained, 
and therefore irritable, physical capacities 
into self-controlled, orderly, methodical ac- 
tion, permeated by a quick intelligence 
which learns adaptation, resource and re- 
sponsibility of the unit to the mass as the 
fundamental lessons in the primary school 
of life. Prof. George P. Fisher tersely re- 
marked at the Chamber of Commerce dinner 
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in New Haven: “In the early thirties at Yale 
athletics were of a good deal more head-break- 
ing kind than they are to-day.” That is, the 
safety-valve of physical exuberance when 
athletics in colleges were inchoate and unor- 
ganized had no restraining hand. Now the 
watchful and eagle-eyed football or baseball 
coach, mentor and strategist in one, opens 
the valve little by little that this exuberance 
in escaping may be wisely directed into chan- 
nels where the self-repression of the indi- 
vidual in the interest of the concerted effort 
of the athletic team is a prime consideration. 
He must subordinate his own wishes, his va- 
garies, his temper to the exigencies of team- 
work, and the cardinal requirement in a foot- 
ball player is that he must yield exact and 
implicit obedience to coach or captain. The 
army lesson is his first lesson. He must also 
take ‘hard knocks without flinching; deny 
himself luxuries for the sake of the athletic 
laurels of his university; be prompt, re- 
sourceful, self-contained, cool in moments 
of stress, and instant to seize the prize of an 
unexpected opportunity. He must also sub- 
ordinate the personal ambition to make 
“ grand-stand ” play in order that the beau- 
tiful unity in the work of his team may not 
be marred, and he will discover soon or late 
that manliness is the indispensable requisite 
of an athlete who gains the respect of his 
college and the football world in general. 
Now, can any person doubt the moral effect 
of such requirements upon the men who play 
football, upon the thousands of spectators 
intelligent enough to see all this in the back- 
ground of achievement on the gridiron, upon 
the university at large? Despite the intem- 
perate attacks of a “Voice” that seldom 
rings true in assailing the habits of university 
men, the morals of Yale to-day, and I doubt 
not of Harvard, Princeton and Cornell also, 
are of a decidedly higher type than during 
the period when the writer noted the begin- 
nings of intercollegiate football, and he is de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the ethical ele- 
ments brought into prominence by the scien- 
tific development of the game have contrib- 
uted greatly to this result. Football tries 
the mettle of a man as no other game does, 
and I have known young fellows that were 
pasty, sluggish, inert, timid, to be trained by 
football methods into sinewy, fearless, self- 
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reliant, cool-headed, resourceful men. © But 
other athletic games will also nurture these 
qualities? Of course they will. But this 
statement argues nothing against football; 
it rather enhances the value of the sport, for 
in football the methods are more rigorous, ; 
more concentrated, more of the “ trying out ” 
kind than those employed in other diver- 
sions. Young men have been helped by foot- 
ball to more manly living. ‘I never knew one 
to deteriorate ethically under the training. 
Brutal qualities and vicious tendencies nat- 
ural to the man sometimes appear in 
matches. But so would they appear in any 
case and in greater degree but for the foot- 
ball training, which is defective just in the 
degree in which it fails sternly to repress 
these elements. The best football coaching 
—and great universities secure the best—dis- 
courages viciousness and substitutes scien- 
tific play for brutality. It is true that some, 
not many, fall back into evil courses after 
breaking training. Yet for three months, at 
Jeast, even these are keyed up to physical 
self-control and hardihood, whose moral 
nerve force has entered into the system, there 
to run in quickening currents. And the 
chances are that the traditions of his train- 
ing will make it easier even for such a man 
ultimately to right himself after moral and 
physical relapse. 

But the game itself is brutal and ethical 
elements are not brutal. Let us consider for 
a moment. Brutality does not lie in hurt or 
pain suffered in the advancement of ends in 
part already enumerated. Brutality inheres 
in a state of mind like cruelty, vindictiveness 
in thought that seeks opportunity for hurt- 
ing others. Yet the football player who 
yields to this spirit is, as a rule, the player 
least efficient on a great university team, and 
the one to whom the coaches oftenest say: 
“You are not to rough an opponent, or fight 
him, or to do him injury; your business is 
to know your part in the strategic combina- 
tions evolved by use for the team.” If mere 
physical hurt or pain comes to a player as 
the fortune of war that is perhaps the least 
important thing that can happen when we 
consider the all around benefits accruing 
from the game. A man might better be hurt 
in football than to be afraid of getting hurt. 
It is the elimination of this fear that broad- 
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ens his manhood. Reduced to cold facts, the 
permanent injuries received in football 
matches at the great universities are re- 
markably infrequent when’ the game has 
been scientifically and systematically taught 
from the rudiments up and a thoroughly 
competent physical trainer cares for the 
players during the season. 

It may also be maintained that on the eth- 
ical side of the question of college football 
the game binds young fellows together in 
closer bonds of fraternity, particularly so 
after the sting of defeat; that it strengthens 
the esprit du corns of the university; that it 
renews the youth and quickens the sympa- 
thy of the gray haired and sedate instructors 
who attend the great matches; that it broad- 
ens out the narrow technical conception of 
scholarship into something large and free, a 
scholarship whose aim is the upbuilding ‘of 
the whole man, moral, mental, physical; that 
it teaches fortitude and generosity in defeat, 
as witnessed by the manly congratulations 
bestowed by a losing coach and team upon 
the victors; that it diminishes the tendency 
to vice, whose parent is unhealthy mind- 
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brooding, by taking a man out of himself in 
the absorption of a dominating and strenuous 
physical endeavor; that it provides, as has 
been said, intelligent and wisely directed 
methods of physical development in place of 
the old hap-hazard, give-and-take, “ side 
wind and spurt,’ as my dear old predecessor, 
Dr. Nathaniel Burton, used to say of the 
Yale bully period of physical prowess. 

In this hasty review of conditions. on 
which the ethical element in college football 
builds I have touched hardly more than the 
fringe of considerations too often overlooked 
by critics of the game. By consistent foot- 
ball legislation and from the impulse of the 
best college sentiment, the manifest evils 
which pertain, or may pertain, to all athletic 
sports have been sensibly diminished. And 
the very fact that the college authorities at 
great universities, while holding football 
players, if anything, to stricter requirements 
of scholarship, do not interfere with the game 
itself, argues an ethical element in its con- 
tinuance helpful to the university at large. 
At all events, so the case stands in the judg- 
ment of the writer. 


New Haven, Conn, 


A Plea for the Birds, 


By Alfred Austin, 


Port LAUREATE OF ENGLAND, 


HEARD the skylark’s heavenward note, 
The throstle greet the day, 


O, tender maiden, trustful wife, 
Nurtured in bliss and ease, 


And watched the white gulls wheel and float The selfsame Heaven that lent you life, 


About the bright blue bay; 

The kinglet flicker round the rose, 
The woodpecker alight 

A moment where the woodbine blows, 
Then ripple out of sight. 


And then another sight I saw, 
Tossed plumage, crimson streak, 

The shattered wing, the crippled claw, 
Mute breast and drooping beak; 

And round this havoc, creatures fair, 
Not sad, but eager now 

With the dead spoil to deck their hair, 
And ornament their brow. 


Gave life no less to these. 
And when, ’mid wintry frost and rime 
To Yule-log hearth you cling, 
Remember, in the sweet springtime, 
The birds again will sing. 


They with their lays your love will thank, 
If you will only spare, 
And once again to willowy bank 
The kingfisher repair. 
O, let the tern complete the nest 
Its tenderness begun, 
And oriole plume and egret crest, 
Gleam, sacred, in the sun ! 


Swinrorp Oxrp Manor, AsHForp, Kent. ENGLAND, 








Fossil Hunting 


in the Rockies. 


By Louis E. Van Norman. 


wonderland. It is new land, the 

newest land on the continent, geo- 
logically speaking. In the prehistoric ages, 
‘but nearer to the time of the advent of man 
than that at which any other American land 
appeared, if not after this advent, this part 
of the United States arose out of the prime- 
val waters. Up to this time there had been 
an inland sea, or several seas, over all 
Western North America from the Gulf of 
Mexico clear upward to the ArcticOcean. The 
outlines of this primeval sea can be traced 
almost all over the great plains through 
the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico, by. the fossil re- 
mains which are scattered throughout this 
vasi area in great profusion. The long ages 
subsequent to this uprising of the land, 
the Mesozoic time of the geologist, have 
also left rich deposits to mark them, from 
the little invertebrate ammonites to the 
giant vertebrate dinosaurs of the Jurassic 
age, the largest land animals that ever lived. 
The natural surface formations all through 
this vast region are magnificent from a 
scenic point of view and marvelous from 
any standpoint. The Bad Lands, or lava 
fields of Dakota, the geysers, boiling springs 
and vividly colored rock formations of the 
Yellowstone National Park, the tremendous 
eafions through which the great rivers 
have cut their way to the ocean, the alkali 
lakes and deserts and the rich mineral 
wealth so comparatively near the surface— 
all these attest the youth of the earth’s 
crust at this point and indicate some of the 
marvelous transformations which are being 
ceaselessly carried on in Nature’s vast lab- 
oratory. 

Small wonder, then, that this region is 
the paradise of the geologist. A number of 
scientific expeditions have explored these 
plains—notably the early ones of Dr. F. V. 
Hayden, from 1854 to 1859, and those of 
Professor Marsh in the early seventies. The 
Jatter made more than 20 trips across the 
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T HE State of Wyoming is a geological 


mountains and discovered 200 new species 
of animals. But the fossil fields of Wyom- 
ing seem to be practically inexhaustible. 
For the past two or three years Professor 
Reed, of the University of Wyoming, has 
been prospecting throughout the State, and 
last year he made several highly important 
discoveries. About ninety miles northwest 
of Laramie he came upon the bones of the 
most colossal animal ever taken from the 
earth’s strata. This was a huge dinosaur, 
a monstrous lizard, measuring over 120 feet 
in length, the petrified skeleton alone, it is 
estimated, weighing more than 40,000 
pounds. The labor of removing this giant 
is so enormous that the skeleton is still in 
its natural resting-place, but it is calcu- 
lated by the University authorities that, by 
next spring, they will be entirely excavated. 

What is without doubt the most +thor- 
oughly organized scientific expedition which 
has’ever entered our great western domain 
has just finished its field labors. Led by 
Professor W. C. Knight, of the University 
of Wyoming, 80 scientists, mostly profes- 
sors of geology from the great universities 
and colleges all over the country and their 
assistants, have spent ‘40 days in the wil- 
derness ’—exploring, examining fossil ‘ex- 
posures and gathering specimens. 

The expedition was thoroughly organized 
and equipped. Seventeen teams, with 
tenis, paraphernalia and provisions, with 
seven cooks and a dozen cameras, left Lar- 
amie, the seat of the State University, on 
July 20th. Three secretaries, Professor 
Collier Cobb, of the University of North 
Carolina; Professor E. H. Barbour, of the 
University of Nebraska, and the writer, 
kept a systematized account of what was 
being done, and gave information to the 
press of the more important finds. Every- 
thing possible was done to secure excellent 
and permanent record of the results of the 
trip. For the photographers a dark room, or, 
more properly, a dark tent, was provided, 
and every new move and scene was recorded 
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on a dozen plates. The route lay through 
Southern and Western Wyoming, with the 
Grand Cafion of the Platte River as the 
chief objective from a scenic point of view. 

The progress of the party had been sys- 
tematically planned beforehand, to take 
place so that the fossils might be found in 
order, from the lower to the higher, from 
lowest invertebrate to highest vertebrate. 
Ammonites, baculites, belemnites—but 
there is no use going over the list of 
scientific names. Many beautiful and al- 
most perfect specimens of these mollusks 
were found and shipped back to the various 
universities whose representatives were 
with the party. A number of slabs of car- 
poniferous sandstone were obtained with 
ripple marks and very beautiful * impres- 
sions of leaves on them, some of the latter 
as exquisitely limned as tho carved with 
an engraver’s tool or cut by the photog- 
rapher’s lens. Of course, however, the 
great objective of the trip was the verte- 
brate remains, found first at Lake Como, 
Aurora, in the massive ledges of sandstone 
which rise in successive tiers at this point. 
The landscape seemed familiar to us as we 
camped ‘at the foot of the ridge one hot, 
dusty evening about five o’clock. Then we 
remembered. Professor Marsh took out his 
great dinosaur (now in restoration at Yale) 
from this exposure and afterward painted 
the surroundings. The dinosaur was a 
mighty lizard, whose remains are found 
plentifully scattered throughout the Cre- 
taceous and Jurassic inland seas of Wyom- 
ing. It was probably a land animal, tho 
possibly it lived amphibiously on land and 
in fresh water swamps, and perhaps even 
along the shores of the salt oceans. Prof. 
Reed, in speaking of the monster discovered 
by him last year, said: 


“An accurate idea of a living dinosaur is 
practically out of the question. According to 
my opinion, I should say that the animal now 
being brought to light weighed in life -about 
sixty tons, that he had a neck thirty feet in 
length, and a tail perhaps sixty feet in length. 
His ribs are about nine feet in length, and the 
cavity of his body with the lungs and entrails 
out would have made a hall thirty-four feet 
in length, sixteen feet in width, and arched over 
probably twelve feet in hight. Such a space, 
if properly arranged, would seat at least forty 
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people. A round steak taken from the ham of 
the animal would have been at least twelve feet 
in diameter, or more than thirty-five feet in cir- 
cumference, and would have had a solid bone in 
the middle 12 x 14 inches, with no hollow for 
marrow. A set of fours in cavalry could easily 
have ridden abreast between his front and hind 
legs, provided he had not objected. Every time 
he put his foot down it covered more than a 
square yard of ground and must have fairly 
shaken the earth. The smallness of the head 
of this animal is a peculiar thing. I should 
say that the head of this mighty dinosaur was 
probably not larger than a ten-gallon keg. He 
must have been a very sluggish creature, as his 
brain cavity would certainly not warrant the 
belief that that organ weighed to exceed four 
or five pounds.” 

Remains of 2 number of other animals, 
mostly reptilian in their nature—with a few. 
primitive mammals and birds—are to be 
found in great profusion in these Mesozoic 
beds of the West. It is believed by scien- 
tists that these animals inhabited the an- 
cient lakes and swamps by the myriads, 
and, in dying, sunk in the mud. Their 
bones were covered over with other de- 
posits and became petrified. All through the 
long geological ages they lay sinking deeper 
and deeper, until covered with perhaps 20,- 
000 to 30,000 feet of solid rock. Then, in 
the titanic process of the birth of the Rocky 
Mountains, the great surface beds were 
tilted and twisted and bent upward, and, 
by erosion, the bones are brought to light. 

Owing to its massiveness and hardness 
the bone most frequently found in the case 
of almost all fossil animals is the femur, 
altho ribs, skulls and vertebre are also plen- 
tiful. The second day of the camp at Au- 
rora the expedition came upon its first. 
dinosaur bones. Mr. Edquist and his assist- 
ants, of Gustavus Adolphus College, Min- 
nesota, discovered a great femur, six and a 
half feet long, which they were able, by 
arduous and protracted labor, to excavate. 
without much damage. A number of others 
—bones of all descriptions—were obtained 
on the expedition, the full value of which 
cannot be accurately estimated until the 
scientists return to the laboratories and be- 
gin the work of restoration. Quite an in- 
teresting and valuabie collection of mineral 
specimens was aiso secured. There was a 
taxidermist with the party, and he can show 
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a fine set of specimens of the bird life en- 
countered on the trip. Mr. J. E. Cameron, 
of Coe College, Iowa, acted as botanist to 
the expedition, and went home ladeu with 
a collection of the rare and beautiful flow- 
ers which strew the prairies and deck the 
mountain sides. 

As a camping trip what a splendid, de- 
lightful success it was. The fine, tonic air, 
the magnificent scenery, all the charms of 
outdoor life, in the finest game and fish 
country in the world, made the days pass 
hilariously and full of enjoyment. 

In closing I cannot resist the temptation 
to relate a little incident. As this is “on” 
the nurrator as well as others I presume 
he will be pardoned for the telling. Let me 
preface the story by saying that up to the 
time of the occurrence I refer to our ac- 
quaintance with coyotes, those small wolves 
of the Western plains, had been confined to 
hearing them howi most dismally and blood- 
curdlingly at about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing—not so very far from the tent. The day 
I speak of, three of the party—a man from 
California, a man from Minnesota and the 
writer, who hails from the “ effete East ”’— 
were exploring an old unused coal mine, in- 
deed only a hole in the ground where the 
railroad had been prospecting for coal. The 
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California man had a Springfield ritle and a 
belt fairly bristling with cartridges, the man 
froth Minnesota was equipped with a dou- 
ble-barreled shotgun and the other fellow 
had a six-shooter in his hip pocket. As we 
crept along the low gallery—so low in places 
that we were almost forced to go on all fours 
—suddenly there was a terrible howl which 
echoed throughout the marrow spaces till it 
sounded like a whole legion of demons— 
and something white and furry, with gleam- 
ing eyes and red jaws, dashed by us out 
toward the entrance to the mine. The 
mighty hunters, guns, revolvers, and all, 
tumbled over one another in headlong rout. 
The revolver went off promptly, with the 
result of causing the armor plating—pardon 
—the stiff corduroy trousers of the deponent 
to be bent outward like the armor on the 
ill-fated ‘‘ Maine.’”’” Upon our hurried exit 
we spied a very small coyote, probably 
much more frightened then we—scudding 
off over the plain. Then we redeemed our 
sportsmanship. Three firearms rang out 
simultaneously—tho what was accomplished 
by the shotgun and the revolver it is hard 
to determine—and Mr. Coyote went to join 
the great company of former citizens of 
earth whose bleached skeletons whiten the 
trail from Wyoming to Utah. 


New Yorx« Ciry. 


The Carterville Riot. 


By Charles T. Mackey. 


GAIN the whole country is horrified 
A and the great State of Illinois dis- 
graced by a labor riot in which seven 

men lose their lives. 

Carterville was the place and September 
17th, the Sabbath Day, the time for the per- 
petration of this latest act of diabolism. 

The mine of the Big Muddy Coai Com- 
pany, one of the largest in the State, is lo- 
cated near Carterville in Williamson County. 
From the name of the owner and manager, 
Capt. Sam. T. Brush, the plant is more gen- 
erally known as the Brush Mine. 

A strike occurred here in 1896, and since 


that time Mr. Brush has tried to run the 
mine with non-union men, while the Union 
miners have attempted to compel a recogni- 
tion of the Union. A number of negroes 
from Pana, Ill., and Coal Creek, Tenn., are 
employed by Mr. Brush in his mine. 

About three or four months ago an Illinois 
Central passenger train containing negro 
miners and their families en route to the 
Brush Mine was fired into by a mob of 
Union miners at Carterville, and one negro 
woman was killed and a number of the men 
were wounded. 

Governor Tanner sent troops to restore 
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The Carterville Riot 


order. Two weeks ago the troops were with- 
drawn and Sunday’s riot followed. 

The feeling against the negroes grew more 
intense, and the Union men objected to their 
coming to Carterville after the troops were 
removed. . 

Negroes were met at the town limits, and 
ordered back to the mine. 

On last Sunday before the riot two negroes 
were ordered out of Carterville by the Union 
white men, 

About twelve o’clock thirteen negroes 
came into the city from the Brush Mine, and 
went to the railroad depot. Two of them 
said they were on their way to church at 
the county seat, as there is no negro church 
at Carterville. 

A war of words, which had been begun 
on the visit of the two negroes earlier in 
the day, was renewed, and the riot was on. 
When it was rumored that the negroes were 
coming toward the town, an account says, 
“As if by magic Winchester rifles appeared 
from every direction.” There are conflict- 
ing reports as to which party fired the first 
shot. The negroes claim that the whites 
fired first. The Union men were at once 
reinforced by their comrades from all parts 
of the neighborhood, armed with Winches- 
ters, and in ten minutes five negroes were 
dead. No white man was hurt. It is evi- 
dent that the Union men cannot rightfully 
hide under the much abused cloak of self- 
defense, for at the first fire the negroes fled, 
and were pursued by the white men. Hye- 
witnesses say that not more than three or 
four shots were fired by the fleeing negroes, 
and none of them was killed, it seems, at the 
depot, but as they fled back to the mine. 

A writer on the scene says, “One block 
from the business center of the city three 
hegroes fell dead, literally riddled with. bul- 
lets from the Winchesters of the white men. 
Still the pursuit was continued, and when 
only one block from the police station 
another. negro dropped dead in his tracks.” 
Another soon fell, and later, near the Brush 
Mine, two others were found dead or mor- 
tally wounded. The writer further says, 
“The pursuit was continued until not a 
hegro was left on the streets of the city.” 
Again, in describing the lot of one of the 
fleeing victims, he says: “He was shot 
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again and fell. One of the white men then 
ran up and shot him through the head with 
a rifle. The shooting took place immediate- 
ly in front of the Mayor’s house, and in full 
view of several ladies on the porch.” 

From all the developments it appears that 
Governor Tanner was entirely correct in 
his opinion expressed a few hours after the 
massacre, “that it was a prearranged, pre- 
concerted, premeditated murder.” 

One of the seven dead negroes was a 
preacher, and four of the seven were mar- 
ried men, and leave their:families penniless. 

Troops were hurried to the scene in a few 
hours, and quiet was restored, but it is the 
quiet of a deadly hate which only awaits 
another opportunity to shed blood. The 
Brush Mine is in the hands of a receiver 
appointed by the Federal Court and, not- 
withstanding an injunction issued from that 
court restraining any person or persons 
who would interfere with the operation of 
the mine, the Union men declare the negroes 
will be driven out. 

This calamity calls to mind the riot at 
Pana last April, in which two hundred strik- 
ers and their sympathizers as deputy 
sheriffs armed with guns furnished by the 
State for the maintenance of peace, insti- 
tuted a day of terror during which five ne- 
groes and two whites were killed, and when 
only the timely arrival of troops, a few days 
before withdrawn, prevented the _ threat- 
ened “coon drive,” which meant the driv- 
ing of the negro miners out of the city, or 
their utter extinction if they resisted. 

A wagon load of riotous Union sympa- 
thizers from Herrin were returning Sunday 
night from Carterville, where they had gone 
expecting more trouble, and when halted by 
the troops showed resistance, but the prompt 
measures of the bluecoats compelled a sur- 
render. Their wagon contained arms and 
ammunition. The whole company of in- 
vaders, eighteen in number, were lodged in 
jail at Marion, the county seat. 

Later.—These eighteen men were discharged 
Tuesday, and three men who had taken . 
part in the riot at Carterville where the ne- 
gro woman was killed were sentenced in 
the Federal Court at Springfield to six 
months’ imprisonment for violating the in- 
junction referred to above. 

Pana. Iu, 
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A Ballad of Harvest Time. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


N age has ripened, harvest-time and reaping-song are due; 
A Now, mowers all, the grain must fall, God has His eye on you; 
Reap. reap ! your blades are cold and keen, the straw is tall and 
fine, 
And from the shining stubble rills a purple flood of wine. 
Lay wide the swath, leave not a stalk in stately pride to wave; 
Mow, mow for golden store to fill the garner of the grave; 
And I will sing the harvest-song that old-time reapers knew, 
Bearing the burden and refrain: God has His eye on you. 


The ways of Death are many, and the days of Life are few; 

“T am the God of battles,” comes the awful voice to you; 

And all you have was bought with blood of Him who rules above; 
Eternal wisdom forged the steel that slew the Lamb of love; 
Full sacred are the glaive and spear, divine the warrior soul; 
The prophet saint across his dream heard Armageddon roll; 
And dare you heed the craven’s creed, O people brave and true ! 
Fuce outward, form on all our shores, God has His eye on you. 


The lowering nations grind their swords and call for corps and crew; 
Face outward, form on all our shores, God has His eye on you; 

His ear inclines to hear the prayer meet for His day of wrath, 

The supplication of the stone that David hurled at Gath; 

For when bold princes sound the charge and send their millions in, 
The bravest men, the strongest ships, the heaviest guns shall win; 
Yea, peace is pleasant, but its price the burning martyrs knew; 
Face outward, form on all our shores, God has His eye on you. 


Begot of hero sires who left heroic work to do, 

Be worthy of them, brawn and soul, God has His eye on you; 

Hark not the urban coward’s wail for peace, while far and near 
The tempest gathers, outward face and breast it with a cheer; 
Clear the white decks, stand by the guns, for manhood calls the man; 
Hold what to hold the sacred blood of slaughtered thousands ran; 
For peace is peace, and war is war, no hand may yoke the two; 

Face outward, hark, the drums, the drums ! God has His eye on you. 


Follow the pillared cloud of war flame-shot against the blue, 

With Glory’s banner overhung, God has His eye on you; 

God who did lead His host of old through battle-din and death, 

Who smote his foes with carnage-blows and burnt them in His breath, 
Is calling you to meet the storm, He mails you in his might, 

And over all the earth shall lie the harvest of the fight; 

Tfail ! Hail ' O masters of the glaive, O spearmen brave and true; 
Hail! reapers of the reeking swath, God has His eye on you. 


L’Envoy. 

Prince, hearken to the harvest-song that old-time reapers knew, 
And held its burden'and refrain: God has His eye on you; 
Look well upon the ghastly swath at eventide so still, 
What time a wind of moaning blows o’er sodden plain and hill, 
And in the twilight children stray all wondering what may mean 
The wailing of the women in the stubble where they glean; 
O tall and fine the waving grain on Glory’s field that grew, 
But, Prince, the price of reaping ! God has His eye on you. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
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Professor Trent’s Essays.* 


Wuen a book stimulates the mind to an 
unusual degree, arousing extreme admira- 
tion and violent dissent in almost equal pro- 
portions, one may feel safe in saying that it 
is a book worthy of careful consideration. 
Professor Trent, of the University of the 
South, is already well known on account of 
his excellent “Life of William Gilmore 
Simms ” and other works. In his latest vol- 
ume, now before us, he has cast together 
nine essays, all more or less devoted to a 
study of literary criticism. They are strik- 
ing compositions in both matter and manner, 
attracting from the first page to the last the 
cultivated reader’s undivided attention. <A 
well controlled and pleasant, yet vigorously 
aggressive polemical spirit discloses itself 
here and there. Nor is Professor Trent a re- 
specter of persons to any marked degree. 

In the opening essay, on “ The Authority 
of Criticism,” we have a clear, strong exposi- 
tion of what criticism should be and to what 
extent it can be taken as of indisputable au- 
thority. Of course, Professor Trent begins 
with Matthew Arnold (would that he had 
avoided the rock !) and takes him without 
salt as the critic, but with admirable courage 
bumps against him vigorously at some 
points. He brings up the Shelley controversy 
and settles it by first extolling Shelley’s char- 
acter, as based upon pure love, and then bat- 
tering it down pretty successfully, on ac- 
count of its lack of sanity. In the long run, 
however, we have what is one of the best 
and most truly brilliant essays recently pub- 
lished upon the canons of art and their prac- 
tical application in criticism. 

We have frequently noted the tendency in 
current academic criticism to exalt Brown- 
ing at the expense of Tennyson, an operation 
quite unnecessary, even if we should grant 
that Tennyson has been overpraised. But 
it comes as a curious surprise to find a critic 
boldly setting Byron’s “Don Juan” above 

*THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM_AND OTHER 


Essays. By William P. Trent New York : Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


any of Tennyson’s poems. This is reviving 
Byron with a vengeance. Still greater, al- 
most unbearable, becomes the strain when 
Professor Trent seriously attempts to uphold 
Taine’s preference of Alfred de Musset to 
Alfred Tennyson. The French critic was 
excusable; some Frenchmen compare Shake- 
speare unfavorably with .Alexandre Dumas 
péere, just as the very patriotic German 
is apt to exalt Goethe far aloft over all the 
poets that have ever lived; but how a critic, 
born to the English tongue and bred to the 
best of Anglo-American culture, can brook 
the Parisian comparison in the case of Ten- 
nyson and Musset it is troublesome to guess. 
Indeed, the essay on “Tennyson and Mus- 
set’ in this book is to our minds both out of 
taste and out of place. The one on “ Litera- 
ture and Morals” is brim full of good things 
well set. We could quote a score of them 
from as many pages without exhausting the 
supply. But when we are told that Brown- 
ing’s poetry gains over Tennyson’s “for the 
reason that Browning’s nature did not be- 
come so unbalanced as Tennyson’s and never 
led him to withdraw from society and thus 
to deprive his poetry of that element of adap- 
tation to. the psychical needs of struggling hu- 
manity that does not always emerge from 
the polished verses of his more popular con- 
temporary,” we italicise a phrase and pause 
to wonder how or when any poet’s poetry, 
polished or unpolished, ever came nearer to 
gratifying completely the psychical taste of 
his age than that of Alfred Tennyson. The 
very fact of its immense popularity, consid- 
ered along with its extreme artistic finish, 
is of itself proof that the soul of struggling 
humanity found it supplying a distinct need. 
Struggling humanity has been very slow to 
accept Browning’s poetry as soul-food, or 
food of any sort. The larger fact is that 
Browning is the poet of the leisurely and pa- 
tient few, and will never in any way ade- 
quately touch the struggling many. 

In his chapter on “ Mr. Howells and Ro- 
manticism ” our critic takes for the most 
part a safe middle ground between Mr. How- 
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ell's adoration of Tolstof and the other ex- 
treme, where nothing at all lifelike is toler- 
ated in fiction; but here again he assumes 
what has been disproven by great events 
since his lines were written. He says: 
“There is no genuine spirit of romanticism 
abroad to-day hence our latter-day 
romancers do not give out what they breathe 
in.” Is this true? In the'first place, Scott 
no more lived the romantic life hé depicted 
in “Ivanhoe” than does Mr. Gilbert Parker 
or Mr. Winston Churchill live the romance 
of which they have so powerfully written. 
But is there no spirit of romanticism abroad 
now? What spirit was it that flared up so 
promptly and brilliantly over the continent 
when Dewey and Sampson and Hobson and 
Wheeler and Lawton broke the weak charm 
of the commonplace and reopened the temple 
of heroism? 

Criticism to be worth considering must 
take account of life as well as of books. 
Appreciation of a past and finished literature 
is but a beginning of the critic’s work. To 
~e useful to his contemporaries he must be 
alive and in touch with the realities just ma- 
turing around him. Nor must he judge con- 
temporary life by its books; but rather con- 
temporary books by the life out of which 
they rise. In the main our author does this 
and does it with fine insight. Where he, 
along with the main body of closet students, 
falls short, it seems to us, is in taking the 
trend of the professionally lettered few for 
the trend of the age. No set of oil-burning 
scholars, drawing their inspiration from 
books, ever yet led the column of progress in 
the world. The critic must recognize this 
and feel out for the elbows of the men who 
do things. Matthew Arnold is of far less im- 
portance to the wise and far-seeing critic 
than is the man yonder who is changing the 
margin of civilization by a great political 
or military move. Scott could look back four 
hundred years and catch the very spirit of 
chivalry. The critic may learn a lesson of 
the romancer and bend his understanding 
upon the true spirit of now as it shows itself 
in the achievements of those who lead the 
van of progress. 

We shall be content if we have said 
enough to call attention to Professor Trent’s 
book as one bristling with points that prick 


the brain and set it to tingling with new 
thoughts. His essay on “The Nature of Lit- 
erature ” is one of the best that we have ever 
read. 





Professor Beet on Eternal 
Punishment. 


By Prof. John Alfred Faulkner. 


ProFessor BEEt’s The Last Things (Lon- 
don and New York, Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged) is the most important work 
on Future Punishment ever written by an 
inglish Methodist. Another important book 
is that by Dr. Marshall Randles, which de- 
fends the old-fashioned doctrine in the old- 
fashioned way, written in a cold, unimpas- 
sioned style, as tho the assigning millions of 
his fellow-men to Hell did not.cost him a 
pang. Professor Beet has been known 
chiefly as an exegetical scholar, his admi- 
rable commentaries on Romans, Corinthians, 
Ephesians and other epistles having been 
introduced into this country by an Episcopal 
publisher, Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of New 
York. The work before us is closely exe- ° 
getical—in fact, this is its chief value. It is 
weak on the psychological and theological 
side, but strong on the exegetical side. All 
that range of facts with which Archdeacon 
Farrar has so eloquently dealt in some of 
his sermons in Eternal Hope, and which Mr. 
Halsey has brought forward in his strong 
but one-sided book, The Hereafter of Sin, is 
hardly alluded to, by Dr. Beet. Nor is there 
any attempt to bring the doctrine of Hell 
into relation to other doctrines, or to illu- 
minate it by historical study, both of which 
we find in the part on the Last Things—the 
best part—in Pope’s Theology, and in that 
rich and scholarly book, the late Dean 
Plumptre’s The Spirits in Prison and Other 
Studies on the Life After Death. But for 
sober, cautious, objective study of the New 
Testament for the light it sheds on the Fu- 
ture Life, there is perhaps no book extant as 
good as this of Professor Beet. 

What are the results reached by our au- 
thor ? He agrees with Farrar in repudiat- 
ing entirely all but one of those celebrated 
Four Points of “ popular theology ” to which 
Farrar addresses himself so earnestly and 
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with such learned equipment in one of his 
greatest books, Mercy and Judgment. These 
Four Points are: 

“4, That the fire of Hell is material, and 
that its agonies are material agonies. 

“92. That the doom of everlasting damna- 
tion is incurred by the vast majority of man- 
kind. : ; 

“3. That the doom is passed irreversibly 
at death on all who die in a state of sin 
—that is, a state in which there have been no 
visible fruits of repentance. 

“4, That the duration of these material 
torments is necessarily endless for all who 
incur them.” Our author agrees withFarrar 
that each one of these points except the third 
goes beyond the Scriptures, and he allows a 
large margin of objection even to the third. 
So much for the remnants of former ortho- 
doxy shelved by Professor Beet. 

A strong and conclusive argument is made 
against the doctrine of Conditional Immor- 
tality advocated by White, Constable and 
Petavel, and which sometimes seems to 
threaten to take the place of the Catholic doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. ‘‘ Throughout 
his interesting and able volume [Rev. Ed- 
ward White’s ‘ Life in Christ’] I find no 
proof of the ultimate extinction of the 
wicked except that contained in the ‘plain 
meaning’ of two Greek words. And to me 
this meaning is disproved by the use of these 
words in classical Greek and in the Greek 
Bible” (Beet, p. 300). There can be no doubt 
that the doctrine of the ultimate annihila- 
tion of the wicked, tho apparently borne out 
by much surface Scripture, cannot be exe- 
Setically established. Plumptre, with his 
unrivaled Greek scholarship, as well as Beet, 
have shown this beyond a doubt. This does 
not mean, however, that there is no truth 
whatever in this doctrine. 

With nearly all modern exegetes, Profess- 
or Beet can find no foundation for Uni- 
versalism in the Bible. This part of his ex- 
amination is valuable and conclusive. In 
fact, the more candid of “liberal” theolo- 
gians, like the late O. B. Frothingham and 
the late George E. Ellis, acknowledged that 
the Bible was on the side of the orthodox 
in the matter of the fate of the wicked. It 
is a solemn fact that in the Scriptures the 
curtain falls after the Judgment on a Lost 
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World, and. whatever alleviations we may 
rightly take to our sad hearts to mitigate 
the darkness of that outlook, he is not wise 
who shuts his eyes to facts. 

Unlike Dorner, Pope and the Andover theo- 
logians, Professor Beet refuses any help in 
the doctrine of a Christian probation for all 
men. He does not distinctly repudiate that 
doctrine as false, but he rejects it as in- 
sufficiently attested. His reasoning here is 
not strong, and he has apparently not 
thought the question through in all its bear- 
ings. I cannot enter into the matter here. 
Suffice it to say that Paul’s famous passage 
in Romans ii. 12 does not refer to the Last 


-Judgment, but to the idea that neither Jew 


nor heathen can hide himself in his good 
works in order to escape from the necessity 
of receiving Christ for salvation. The whole 
world is guilty before God, and the ground 
is cleared for the Christ (Compare Rom. iii. 
19-31). If anything in these great chapters 
refers to the basis of judgment at the Last 
Day it is Rom. ii. 16—a passage I commend 
to the attention of Professor Beet. ’ 

But the chief significance of this able work 
is its-refusal to hold the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment in the sense of suffering. The 
author shows that the Scriptures teach 
eternal punishment, but they do not neces- 
sarily teach eternal suffering or torment. 
Passages that appear to do this are figura- 
tive and eannot be pressed into the founda- 
tion of a doctrine. The Scriptures teach the 
ruin of the final rejecters of Christ, but they 
“say nothing further about their ultimate 
state” (p. 228). “Christ and his Apostles 
teach plainly that they who reject the Gos- 
pel will perish in the endless darkness of 
eternal night; and under that impenetrable 
gloom their fate lies hidden. This is all we 
know, and it is enough ” (p. 219). This leaves 
the way open for alleviating theories, and 
the one to which Professor Beet is inclined 
is a modification of the theory of conditional 
immortality; that the wicked finally shrivel 
and sink back into a state of practical un- 
consciousness. It will be remembered that 
Professor Pope held some such ultimate 
state as the probable fate of the lost. ‘‘ This 
theory is not explicitly contradicted in the 
Bible” (p. 216). 

This book of Professor Beet will have a 
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powerful influence in counteracting the 
trend toward Universalism among English 
evangelical preachers, but if it does not also 
act as a counter-irritant to the old, crude, 
harsh ultra-orthodoxy in regard to Hell to 
which that most conservative Church in 
Christendom—the Wesleyan Methodist of 
Great Britain and Ireland—has been ad- 
dicted, it will be because her ministers are 
not open to the light which comes from one 
of her soundest Biblical scholars. 
Maprson, N. J. 





THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXA- 
TION. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. Second edi- 
tion. (New York: Macmillan Co. 1899. 
$3.00.) Professor Seligman’s work is too 
well known to require review in these col- 
umns, and we shall merely note the fact that 
this edition contains much new matter. The 
whole work, the author says, has been so 
completely revised that scarcely a single 
page will be found the same as in the first 
edition. A good deal of material relating to 
the theory of taxation has been brought to 
light, a chapter on the Physiocrats has been 
added, a' closer study of' import duties. and 
stamp taxes has been made, and many other 
enlargements and amendments are to be 
found. In view of the important changes 
contemplated by the New York statute pro- 
viding for the taxation of the franchises of 
certain corporations, the appearance of this 
edition is very timely. 


THE PEASANTS’ WAR IN GERMANY, 1525- 
1526. By E. Belfort Bux. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company.) In his interesting 
study of “The Social Side of the German 
Reformation,” of which the present work is 
the second volume, Mr. Bax proceeds with 
the ease of one who feels sure of his footing. 
His book is scarcely a history of the Peas- 
ants’ War, but it is a fine historical sketch of 
it in which a supple and pleasing style make 
dry and necessarily obscure matter easy to 
understand. It would be unjust to call Mr. 
Bax’s work a chip from Zimmermann’s 
block; still there would be little left of the 
former were its debt to the latter paid in 
full. We do not say this in the way of ad- 
verse criticism. No writer upon the Peas- 
ants’ War can evade Zimmermann. Mr. Bax 
has, however, used excellent judgment and 
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industry in winnowing the later authorities 
and in bringing to the popular understand- 
ing the gist of all the historical and bio- 
graphical materials collected by the German 
specialists bearing upon his subject. It may 
be competent to offer as evidence of the 
fascination with which the book is imbued, 
the acknowledgment that we sat up far into 
the night to complete its perusal. Perhaps 


‘the present time is well suited to accept as 


opportune an historical outline of the latest, 
maybe not the last, great industrial uprising. 
Religion had much to do with the Peasants’ 
War; but industrial discontent had more. It 
was a picturesque struggle, one of the whirl- 
winds of the universal storm which blew 
away all the worst features of lingering me- 
dievalism, and swept clean the way to mod- 
ern civilization. Mr. Bax’s book contains a 
clear, sharp, realistic presentation of the 
war and the forces which generated it. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York, 
we have received five volumes of the beauti- 
ful little Temple Classics, including HESPER- 
IDEs; THE WorRKs, BotH HUMAN AND DIVINE, 
oF RoreRT HERRICK, in two volumes; 
THOUGHTS OF DIVINES AND PHILOSOPHERS, 
by Basil Montagu; THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM 
Worpswortn, and the LirE AND DEATH OF 
THoMAS WooLsey, by George Cavendish. 
These little classics are edited by Israel Gol- 
lancz, M.A. (Price 50 cents the volume.) They 
are of a size to be handily slipped into one’s 
pocket; the print is clear, the flexible binding 
good and the frontispiece portraits excellent. 

-_From the same publishers we note Vols. 
VI and VII of The Eversley Edition of THE 
Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, which is 
to be completed in ten volumes, under the 
able editorship of C. H. Hereford, Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature 
in the University College of Wales, Aberys- 
twyth. (Price $1.50 the volume.) 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND OTHER SUPERSTI- 
Tions. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. (New York: 
The Century Co.) We should be glad to 
know that every man, woman and child in 
‘the country would read this little book. The 
influence would, we feel sure, be of inestima- 
ble value to the happiness of all. Dr. Buckley 
does not offer a tirade against “ Christian 
Science” so-called. He approaches the sub- 
ject seriously and sincerely. By the most 
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convincing method of examination and 
demonstration he shows the basis upon 
which rest the only tenable claims of “ faith- 
cure ””’—namely, stimulation of the imagina- 
tion, which, in case of certain functional 
derangements, may assist in arousing or- 
ganic activity and so contribute to legitimate 
hygienic means. Dr. Buckley brings to 
every phase of his discussion the scientific 
spirit, depending upon facts for proof, and 
treating every opposing claim with unpreju- 
diced dignity of consideration. His conclu- 
sions are convincing and his little book must 
do a great good where it is much needed. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By I. S. Bloch. 
Translated by R. C. Long. With a Prefatory 
Conversation with the Author by W. T. 
Stead. (New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $2.00.) The translation here given is 
of the concluding volume of M. Bloch’s im- 
mense work. The author sums up his con- 
clusions and condenses them into a negative 
answer to the inquiry: “ Is War. Now Impos- 
sible?” M. Bloch is a retired banker of War- 
saw, who has given years to studying the 
military conditions of the world with a view 
to ascertaining the probabilities as to great 
international wars in the future. He at- 
tempts to prove that there can never be an- 
other largely destructive international fight, 
and bases his conclusions on political and 
economic reasons. “‘I maintain,” he says, 
“that war has become impossible alike from 
a military, economic and political point of 
view.” He groups statistics and masses 
facts to sustain the proposition. It would 
be comforting to feel that his logie will not 
be upset by a practical demonstration before 
long. Aside from its optimistic theory, M. 


Bloch’s book is valuable as a thoroughly in- : 


telligible compendium of information on the 
military and naval strength and the eco- 
nomic: conditions of the great European 
States. As to Russia in particular there is a 
wealth of collected and somewhat digested 
statistics. Aside from this, war is studied 
as the author thinks it would have to be 


waged under present and fast forming con- 
ditions. 


Lana Synr. Second SERIES. My 
IxDrAN FRrENDS. By the Rt. Hon, Professor 


AULD 
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F. Max Miiller. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00.) Professor Max Miiller’s writ- 
ings have a place of their own in a high at- 
mosphere where science affords the last re- 
finement of purity. The present volume con- 
tains Indian studies, biographies, critical and 
philosophical notes, peeps into Hindu life, 
literature and character, the Veda, Vedic 
hymns, mythology, translations, linguistic 
studies; indeed, it is a book of Oriental riches 
from a scholar whose whole long life has 
been a beautiful and efficient devotion to the 
study of language in its universality. It is 
a record of nearly seventy years, in which 
the author shows just that slight tendency to 
garrulousness which gives a flavor of ripe- 
ness. Both Oriental students and general 
readers interested in the life and knowledge 
of the East will find the book a captivating 
one. 


THE CusTOM OF THE CountTRY. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) Mrs. Hugh Fraser is well 
known to most readers who take especial in- 
terest in Japan and Japanese life by her at- 
tractive two-volume book, “ Letters From 
Japan,” which was reviewed in our issue of 
June ist. The stories now collected into 
book form and given forth under the title, 
The Custom of the Country, are five in num- 
ber, and are offered as “stories of new 
Japan.” They doubtless reflect both local 
color and certain characteristics of Eastern 
life; but their value as fiction is extremely 
slight. The fact is that the Japanese field, 
as a browsing place for alien imagination, 
has been cropped too close, the pasture is no 
longer fresh. It would be well to let it rest 
for a while. 


No. 7-8 of series XVII Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political 
Science is SLAVERY IN NorTH CAROLINA. By 
John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science, Trinity College, 
North Carolina. Dr. Bassett has given care- 
ful study and conscientious labor to this es- 
say, and the result is a justification of the 
undertaking. The text is furnished with 
valuable foot-notes and references which will 
direct the student to the best sources of more 
extended information. Dr. Bassett’s study 
takes a high place in a scholarly series, . 
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Literary Notes. 


THe Henry Timrod Memorial Associa- 
tion, whose object is to restore to general circu- 
lation the poems of the Southern poet and with 
the proceeds from the book to erect a worthy 
public memorial of him, announce that two- 
thirds of the edition is already sold. 


.-““Oom Paul’s People” is the descriptive 
title of a book, shortly to be issued, which sets 
forth the Dutch side of the Transvaal difficulty. 
The book has been written by Howard C. Hille- 
gas. an American newspaper man, who spent 
some two years in the study of the question. 


.-The directors of the Old South Work 
have recently published, as No. 99 and No. 100 
of the Old South Leaflets, ‘‘ Washington’s Let- 
ters on the Constitution,” and Robert Browne’s 
famous old treatise, ‘“ Reformation Without 
Tarrying for Any.” ‘These are printed because 
this year is the centennial of the death of Wash- 
ington and also the third centennial of the birth 
of Cromwell. 

...The Century’s three prizes, offered for 
best poem, essay and story submitted in compe- 
tition by American college graduates of 1898, 
have been announced. The poem was won by 
Miss Marion Warner Wildman, of the Western 
Reserve University; the prize essay by Mr. 


Henry Justin Smith, of the University of Chi- - 


cago, and the prize story by Mr. John M. Oski- 
son (a half Indian), of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 

. Of Riehm’s Handbuch des Biblischen Al- 
tertums, a standard work in the department of 
Biblical literature, a third edition has appeared, 
edited by Professor Baethgen, of the University 
of Berlin. Its list of contributors includes the 
leading wniversity men of Germany in this field 
of research. The standpoint of the work is a 
happy union of the conservative and the critical 
school, making the volume a very reliable book 
of reference. It is published by Velhagen und 
Klasing, of Leipzig, at 24 marks (pp. viii, 
1,878). 
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EDITORIALS. 


A Task for Dewey. 


‘yn more the American people see and 
hear of Admiral Dewey, the better they like 
him. In no.respect has he disappointed 
them. In his acts and utterances since the 
“ Olympia ’’ emerged from the mists of the 
Atlantic and cast anchor in the harbor of 
New York they find ample warrant for all 
that has been said about his modesty, 
strength, tact, humor, and common sense. 
He won their admiration and confidence in 
Manila Bay; they find him now not only a 
great captain, but a most genial and lovable 
man. 

Such a man, inspiring-confidence as unlim- 
ited as his achievement at Manila was per- 
fect, has great power and may exercise a 
most beneficial influence, not only by the ex- 
ample of what he is and what he already has 
accomplished, but also by work yet to be 
done, especially if the nation is confronted 
with a great problem which he is best fitted 
to solve. There is such a problem—the situa- 
tion in the Philippine Islands. Dewey’s in- 
timate knowledge of the conditions of that 
problem, the prestige of his name with the 
natives, the influence which their respect for 
and confidence in him enable him to exert, 
and the tact which he has already shown 
in dealing with them and with others at 
Manila, are valuable national property which 
should be utilized. They are needed for the 
hignly important work of conciliation. The 
history of American misadventure in those 
islands points clearly to Dewey as the man 
to whom the work of conciliating the mis- 
guided natives, restoring peace, and estab- 
lishing a beneficent government under the 
American flag, should be intrusted. 


But this power and this influence could not . 


best be utilized by nominating the Admiral 
for the presidency, even if he could be in- 
duced to accept a nomination from any party. 
We do not believe that he will listen for a 
moment to the arguments and solicitations 
of those who long to draw him into politics. 
“Neither by inclination nor by training,” he 


wrote to a friend who approached him as the 
representative of prominent politicians in the 
Democratic party, “‘am I fitted to hold the 
office of President of the United States. I 
have lived a sailor and shall die one.” And 
his reply to the interviewing reporters on the 
day of his arrival at this port was to the 
same effect. Moreover, we have reason to 
believe that the Admiral, while very properly 
showing no adhesion to either party, would 
not enter the political field on the Democratic 
side if he should touch politics at all. ‘The 
motives of certain Democrats, who are sug- 
gesting his nomination or arguing in favor of 
it, are manifest. They' have repudiated 
Bryan and rejected silver, or they foresee de- 
feat with Bryan at the head of their ticket 
and silver in their platform. They long for 
some new departure that will unite the fac- 
tions of their party, bury silver, and give 
them a chance for victory at the polls. If 
they could take advantage of the greut Ad- 
mniral’s unprecedented popularity, it would 
serve their purpose. But the recent develop- 
ment of the Democratic policy shows that 
Dewey could not stand upon any platform 
which the party would make for him, even 
if he should become a candidate. If he 
should be nominated and elected by any 
party, he could exercise no power with re- 
spect to the Philippines until a year.and a 
half hence, and in the meantime his in- 
fluence might be lost. But this political proj- 
ect is an absurd one, and deserves no fur- 
ther consideration. , 

How then can the nation wisely take ad- 
vantage of the Admiral’s knowledge, pres- 
tige and influence to promote a solution of 
this problem ? Undoubtedly his advice will 
be sought at Washington by the President 
and the Secretary of War, and we presume 
it will have much weight. But he should be 
in touch with the situation, acting as a repre- 
sentative of the Government, as free as he is 
now from political or partisan influence, and 
enjoying that universal confidence which he 
now inspires. No considerations in behalf of 
one branch of the service or the other should 
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restrain the Government from giving him a 
free hand, if it be admitted that he is the 
man above all others to deal with this situa- 
tion. Probably the Filipino forces will be 
overcome before the end of the winter by our 
enlarged army, even if no change in the man- 
agement and command shall be made; but 
mere subjugation will leave something to be 
desired. Permanent conciliation is needed. 
The distrustful natives should be led to see 
that Americans are not Spaniards and that 
our purpose is to better their condition in 
every way. This is work of great impor- 
tance, and we have the man to do it. The 
Government ought to find a way to place it 
in his hands. 





The Drift of Religious Thought. 


Ir we can judge from the tone of the Con- 
gregational International Council, whose ses- 
sions were concluded last week, two points 
are to be particularly noted, as indicating the 
drift of religious thought to-day. 

One of these is the almost complete victory 
of liberal theology. At the previous meeting 
of the International Council in London Dr. 
E. P. Goodwin, of Chicago, delivered an ad- 
dress, which surprised the English delegates 
by its extreme couservatism. They asked in 
wonder if he represented the Congregational- 
ism of America. In large measure he did, 
as indicated by the fact that for several 
years afterward the wing which he repre- 
sented controlled the policy of the American 


Board in its long contest, which was con- | 


cluded by the victory. of equal toleration. 
Since then there has been no question of the 
right of the New Theology. We may say 
that just as the first National Congrega- 


tional Council at Oberlin ended the rule of. 


Caivinism in its churches, and gave equal 
rights to Arminianism, so this International 
Council opened. the door wide to the New 
Theology, with all its critical results. This 
was indicated distinctly in the addresses 
of the first full day, and over and over again 
afterward, and it met no resentment or con- 
tradiction. Whether theological professors 
or pastors, whether Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans, all the speakers made full room for the 
advanced views, if they did not distinctly 
give their adherence to them. This position 


ee 


was seemingly accented by the invitation 
given to Professor Peabody, to present the 
greetings of the Unitarians. When we recall 
the bitter warfare of a few decades ago, fol- 
lowing the Unitarian secession, and the re- 
fusal even yet to allow fellowship with those 
who deny the deity of our Lord, this invita- 
tion to Professor Peabody, a conservative 
Unitarian tho he is, seems a bit of a surprise. 
It at least indicates the softening of antago- 
nisms, and the essential Christian character 
in the main body of the Unitarian churches. 

This recognized and pronounced liberalism 
indicates a general drift, for the Congrega- 
tional churches have always been in the van 
of the religious thought of the country. In 
all the other denominations there is much of 
the same spirit, and many hold to the same 
liberal views, but in not many others is it as 
freely confessed as among the Congrega- 
tionalists. The sermon before the interna- 
tional Presbyterian Council, now in session, 
was by Professor De Witt, of Princeton 
Seminary, and it was devoted to the attempt 
to show that the conclusions of the critical 
school absolutely antagonize and would in- 
evitably destroy the foundations on which 
the Presbyterian churches rest, that founda- 
tion being the Bible as the only infallible 
authority for the Church. Professor De Witt 
still carries with him a majority of his de- 
nomination, if we can judge from the atti- 
tude of successive General Assemblies toward 
Professors Briggs, H. P. Smith and McGif- 
fert, for the newer criticism has, in that 
Church, hardly yet been able to pass the lati- 
tude of the defenses put up by Princeton. 
In the Episcopal Church Professor Briggs’s 
ordination has called forth a storm of pro- 
test, and the effort to rebuke Bishop Potter 
for ordaining him gained over sixty solid 
votes in the New York Episcopal convention 
last week, and is sure to make even more 
trouble. Meanwhile Professor Smith has 
passed over with not the least commotion 
into the Congregational body, which would 
equally have received Professor Briggs, and 
which stands ready to accept Professor Mc- 
Giffert, and ailow him all the quiet and re- 
tiracy he could ask, subject only to the law 
of liberty which trusts truth absolutely to 
the light of publicity and discussion. 

The second note of the Congregational 
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Council was quite as pronounced, and in fact 
more so. It was that of absolute loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. This key dominated all the 
sessions. It was not the emphasizing of any 
special theory of the atonement, but rather 
the thought of the indwelling Christ, hardly 
distinguishable from the indwelling Spirit, 
and perhaps depending on the immanence of 
God in the soul as well as in Nature. But 
the death of Christ, as well as his teachings, 
whether in the Gospels or in the soul, were 
deep in the heart of many of the speakers. 
If we could judge ut all from their utter- 
ances, and from the warm response these 
utterances met, the new theology does not 
separate those who hold it from a fervid 
loyalty to their Master, such as will slow its 
fruit in work for him at home and ip mission 
fields. ‘There have been many fears, in 
which we have shared, that the fearless dis- 
section of the Holy Scriptures, and the sharp 
antagorism to the views of many who have 
been leaders in evangelistic work, might lead 
to a mere formal spiritual life. But this 
Council seems to prove that the two are not 
inconsistent; that a man may accept the 
critical views as to the biblical history and 
writings, and yet be quite as intense a lover 
of his Lord and Master, and quite as active 
in labors for our Lord’s final conquest for his 
Church of the whole earth. 





Above the Brooms. 


Ar the closing session of the memorable 
Prison Congress, which has just closed in 
Hartford, some one recalled the time when 
Mr. Brockway reprovingly told the associa- 
tion that the day had come for it to get above 
the discussion of buckets and brooms. It is 
far and away above that now. The material 
care of the prisoner is so good that one hears 
absolutely nothing about it at. a national 
gathering. Larger fish have come into their 
net. And with the larger themes has come a 
broader spirit to receive and impart them. 
The type of manhood represented by the 
wardens and superintendents of prisons, 
penitentiaries and reformatories is one of 
which Americans may be proud. From the 
presiding officer, with his gentle, refined face 
and snow-white hair and beard, to the man 
on the last bench, they are a fine body of 
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men, physically, mentally and morally, and 
so good looking that, it was said, it was re- 
marked on the streets... When such a body 
of men turns from the consideration of 
wherewithal men shall be clothed and fed 
and how to fill the coffers of the State by 
convict labor, to discuss the weightier mat- 
ters of the law--industrial education, pro- 
bation, parole and above and beyond and 
most important of all the indeterminate sen- 
tence with its possibilities of regenerating the 
whole man, then no wonder the general ver- 
dict is that the tide of the Congress never 
ran so high nor fioated so valuable a freight 
of thought. At the very moment when the 
papers would have it that the great ecclesias- 
tical meetings in Boston were discussing 
theological schools as lacking the highest 
ethical standard and being out of the current 
of life, these wardens were showing that 
never so much as now is the ethical spirit at 
work in prison and reformatory and that on 
this they base their surest hopes. And they 
were supported in their belief of confidence 
by Carroll D. Wright, who preached a whole - 
sermon, with figures for a text, in which he 
inspired them with renewed faith. The 
memory of Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson was also 
invoked to deepen this reverence for the 
highest in man, and it was a tender hour 
when men and women alike united in show- 
ing that it was the Divine touch with which 
she was gifted that wrought the miracles of 
change in those under her care. 

The affairs of this world are by no means 
to be.forgotten, and matter of fact wardens 
are not likely to be wafted too far away froro 
their necessary moorings, but the interesting 
thing was that the ideas connected with the 
financial side of the work were refined to the 
extent of maintaining that industry should be 
first of all the handmaiden of regeneration, 
and only incidentally the purveyor of funds 
to reimburse the State. If it costs the State 
money to guard, feed, clothe and train her 
criminals, that is but a justifiable fine im- 
posed on her by the conscientious bar of pub- 
lic opinion for neglecting her duties at the 
outset. Given a thoroughly wise training of 
the children of the country, physically, men- 
tally, morally and industrially, for a genera- 
tion or two, and who would fill the prisons in 
1950? The few who should drift in would be 
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easily cared for, and with the indeterminate 
sentence in full force those few might work 
at productive industries with none to let or 
hinder. 

Without noise, without cant, our prisons 
administration is rising to a high plane, and 
if warmly sustained by the best public senti- 
ment we shall see the results in a lessening 
of crime as the years go by. 





Where Is Korea? 


THE question is not a geographical one. 
Everybody knows the strategic importance 
of that country. Where is Korea on the 
question of reforins, civilization and progress 
that were forced upon her unwilling atten- 
tion half a decade ago? Where are the 
edicts of reform that were promulgated, the 
laws of righteousness that were enacted and 
vows that were solemnly made at the shrine 
of the ancestors ? Where is Japan, under 
whose leadership these reforms were in- 
augurated; the Korean statesmen who gave 
their influence to the movements, and Russia, 
which had no patience or sympathy with the 
introduction of the new era’? ‘These and 
many other questions force themselves on the 
mind as the present unenviable and humiliat- 
ing condition of Korea is contemplated. “ Re- 
forms,” ‘“ civilization,’ “ progress,” “ inde- 
pendence,” these words are a stench in the 
* nostrils of the men who are directing the af- 
fairs of Korea to-day. 

At first, when the reaction set in, it was 
negative; laws recently enacted were allowed 
(o go unenforced; men of pronounced progres- 
Sive views were shelved. Then there was a 
commission for the revision and codification 
of the laws, which came to an early death, 
doing, however, what it was probably ex- 
pected te do—nothing. Within the last two 
years edicts were issued commanding the 
examination of the laws, both old and new 
on the statute books. These edicts isidiaaat 
the rejection of the new and the restoration 
of the old. Take an example. The laws pro- 
viding for the killing of the family and rela- 
tives of men charged with being traitors and 
the confiscation of their property were abol- 
ished under the reform régime. At first hints, 
then suggestions, and later, reeommendations 
were made, until finally the Emperor has re- 
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stored these barbarous laws. An attempt 
was made last year, but the protest of the 
Independence Club was sufficiently strong, 
not only to prevent it, but to drive the mover 
into the safe retreat of the imperial palace. 
The Independence Club was an organiza- 
tion un-Korean in at least one respect—its pro- 
ceedings were public. There was nothing se- 
cret about its doings. Whispers found no 
place on its floor. In fact, free speech got 
some of its members into trouble. There was 
one man whose tongue ran away with his 
judgment, and for his rash utterances he 
languished in prison for months, and was 
finally strangled. The club for a while con- 
fined itself to the fostering of patriotic senti- 
ments, and to the impartation of knowledge 
on public .questions. It was not a. political 
organization at the start, tho it advocated 
the principles of reform. But with the de- 
cline of the reform sentiment in the Govern- 
ment and the non-attendance of the Cabinet 
and other high officials came first alienation 
and then antagonism to the ruling powers. 


- This culminated in the memorable struggle 


which began about a year ago and ended 
with the public meeting of the Emperor in 
person on one side and the Independents on 
the other on the 26th of last November. The 
promises then made on the part of the Gov- 
ernment have not been fulfilled. The Inde- 
pendents were soon after scattered, and the 
gates of conservatism were thrown wide 
open. Individuals of progressive views have 
been arrested and imprisoned without trial. 
The last protest against the restoration of all 
that was opposed to advancement and inde- 
pendence failed in so far that it was not 
effective. The public meetings and discus- 
sions did much to arouse an interest on the 
part of the people, but whether they will be 
benefited by the lessons taught them time 
alone will tell. 

At present Korea is as conservative as 
ever. There was a time when the ruler was 
credited with progressive ideas. He is not 


so credited now. The country is independent 
in name only. Capacity for self-government 
is sadly wanting. The Government is with- 
out a policy. Cabinet changes are more fre- 
quent than in Paris. The people, if not alien- 
ated, are at least indifferent to the Govern- 
ment, 


They do not belieye the present 
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vacillating policy can be permanent. Some 
think they see the beginning of the end. The 
reorganization of the Peddlers’ Guild, with 
all the oppression it implies is bad, and 
only bad. They will bring money to the 
palace, which is the one desideratum; they 
will breed strife and rebellion among the peo- 
ple. The outlook is not hopeful. 

The political supremacy of Japan seems to 
be a thing of the past. She is now making a 
determined and studied effort to secure com- 
mercial supremacy. The colonization of 
Korea is a subject discussed in Japanese 
papers, but for Japan’s sake; Korea’s inter- 
ests seem to be forgotten. Russia withdrew, 
and is now credited with regarding her act 
as a mistake. She shook the tree, possibly 
found the pear was not fully ripe. It is 
feared by many that she will return. With 
one foot firmly planted at Vladivostock and 
the other being planted at Port Arthur, it 
would seem easy enough to forecast the fate 
of Korea. 





At last, after much too long delay, the con- 


viction of Capt. Oberlin M. Carter for em- 
bezzlement has been confirmed by the Presi- 
dent, and he is arrested and will be impris- 
oned in a penitentiary for five years, and be 
dismissed dishonorably from the army. Cap- 
tain Carter was one of the ablest and most 
brilliant of the army engineers, and had the 
highest social connections. He was put in 
charge of important and expensive Govern- 
ment work, involving millions of dollars, and 
his successor reported that his management 
needed investigation. A competent court 
martial convicted him of’embezzlement, not- 
withstanding a defense which spared neither 
money nor legal ability. But the decision was 
reviewed and reviewed again on one pretext 
or another until the delay became a scandal, 
and it was openly charged that men of high 
influence stood behind him to prevent his 
suffering his deserts. The President has 
been very deliberate in the matter, and re- 
ferred the evidence and findings to ex-Sen- 
atur Edmunds for review, and has later 
heard Mr. Wayne McVeagh in defense. But 
patience could go no longer, and under our 
new Secretary of War, Mr. Root, himself a 
lawyer of the first rank, who has re-ex- 
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amined the case, Captain Carter has at last 
been convicted and sentenced and the case 
closed. Justice suffers, and is even thrown 
into disrepute, by delay in the case of a man 
of such social standing, such as would not 
have been allowed in the case of an ordinary 
officer. It is very rarely that an army officer 
is proved guilty of peculation or embezzle- 
ment, as the standard of honor is very high; 
and this case is the sadder on account of the 
unusual ability and high connections of the 
officer, who has disgraced the whole service 
for the sake of such a miserable thing as 
money. 





PERHAPS there was nothing that so inter- 
ested the English delegates to the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council as the words 
of greeting and fellowship from Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence, of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Massachusetts. It was somewhat grimly 
humorous in its reference to the time when 
Episcopalians were taxed to support Con- 
gregational churches in Massachusetts, but 
its breadth of kindly curtesy was worthy of 
the successor of Phillips Brooks. The Bish- 
op expressed the great satisfaction in the 
freedom of the Episcopal Church in this 
country from that State support and State 
control which survives in England. The ad- 
dress was an act of fraternal good will, such 
as could hardly have been performed in 
treat Britain, and which we should be glad 
to see reciprocated at-some Episcopal Na- 
tional Convention. Another thing which 
much interested and pleased them was the 
care bestowed on our public schools, utterly 
divorced from meddlesome ecclesiastical con- 
troi. Some of the British delegation hardly 
attended the sessions, so intent were they on 
studying our school system. They were in- 
troduced wherever they would go by. Mr. 
Hill, Superintendent of Education for Massa- 
chusetts, and were profuse in their expres- — 
sions of admiration and of their resolves to 
go home and do their best to develop the Brit- 
ish public schools along the same line. One 
of them told with delighted surprise how the 
principal of a Boston school sent a little 
girl, of Irish parentage, to guide him to his 
next educational point of interest, and how - 
she actually refused most positively the quar- 
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ter of a dollar he offered her, something that 
could hardly have occurred, he said, in Eng- 
iand. 


. 





....Lhis is a story of what happened a few 
days ago at Johnson Springs, Va.: 


“Joseph BE. 'Wuffin, a Mormon elder, 
attacked some nights ago from an ambush, 
beaten with clubs, and kicked. Flemming Rid- 
ley, a white farmer, was arrested as a leader 
in the attack, on the charge of assault with in- 
tent to murder. He was arraigned for trial this 
morning, and soon after horsemen surrounded 
the court-house, and detailed a committee to 
notify the court that the proceedings must stop. 
A second committee took charge of Elder 
Wuffin, and threatened to lynch him unless he 
agreed to withdraw the prosecution and leave 
the county. Fearing that they would carry 
their threats into execution, he withdrew the 
ease. The prisoner, meanwhile, had been liber- 

. ated by the mob. Wuffin remarked that there 
was no justice in Virginia, whereupon members 
of the mob replied: ‘No law for Mormons, ex- 
cept to kill them.’ ” 

Possibly those people think they are civil- 
ized. 


was 


....It is rather hard that Archbishop Ire- 
land should be criticised by the Catholic pa- 
per of his own city, The Northwestern Chron- 
icle, for saying in an address in London, as 
reported, that he hoped the friendship be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
“would increase as the years passed,” yet 
that paper, owned by Democrats, says: 

“Tf the report should be confirmed a great 
many admirers of the Archbishop in this coun- 
try would consider themselves warranted in sev- 
ering the ‘cordial relations’ heretofore existing 
between him and them. No man, not even an 
Archbishop, can become the champion of the 
infamous false pretense of ‘ cordial relations’ 
between England and America and still continue 
to be the accepted exponent of American Cath- 
olic opinion. Let us hope that the Archbishop 


is belied; but if he has left us we must sigh for 
the dead.” 


....-The South Carolina Legislature two 
years ago passed a law making counties 
liable for damages to the heirs of any per- 
son lynched. That was beautiful, almost too 
good to he true, and ought to have put a 
stop to lynching; but somehow it does not 


work. A negro was arrested for arson in 
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Orangeburg and released, as there was no 
evidence against him. A mob caught hin 
and hanged him. The widow brought suii 
against the county for damages. The jury 
found for the county. The case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. A new trial was 
granted, and again the verdict has been 
found for the defense. The law is plain, 
the evidence of lynching is incontestable, 
but the jury nullifies the law after the old 
South Carolina fashion. 


....It is proper that Porto Rico should be 
the first of our new Spanish possessions to 
be initiated into self-government. General 
Davis issued an order last Saturday prescrib- 
ing rules for municipal elections to be im- 
mediately held. He prescribes the qualifica- 
tions of electors, provides penalties for fraud- 
ulent registration, intimidation of voters or 
bribery, and prescribes the Australian sys- 
tem. He believes the result will be success- 
ful, and declares that no one wishes more 
than he to see civil government restored. 
Thus we fulfil our purpose, and are provid- 
ing for the speedy removal of the army and 
the substitution for it of a civil governor and 
police. Everything moves forward aright, 
and no thanks to the absurd advice of the 
three commissioners sent to Porto Rico. 


....That war is never right none but a 
Quaker will assert. When it is right Dr. A. 
J. Lyman, of Brooklyn, tells us: 


“The sentiment of American Christianity 
forbids all wars except for two purposes—to de- 
fine freedom or procure it. To create for mere 
political reasons an American dependency in 
the Pacific would be a deplorable misuse of 
American cannon. But to meet the emergen- 
cies which the Spanish created, and to estab- 
lish law and order in these islands, to introduce 
civilization that these people may be forever 
free, and able ultimately to govern themselves 
—this sentiment, which from the standpoint of 
the politician may seem an utopian dream, is 
from the standpoint of Christian patriotism 
the only practical excuse for prosecuting a war 
in the Philippine Islands.” 

....What is Southern sentiment ? Is it 
the sentiment of white people solely ? Here 
an excellent Connecticut paper, referring 
to the appointment by the postmaster of 
Peck, Fla., of a colored deputy, says: 


“It is to be doubted whether Postmaster 
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Crum did not raise the race isstié aftiecessarily. 
Is it worth while to challenge Southern senti- 
ment and create incidents by making negroes 
postmasters of towns where public sentiment is 
strongly against such selections?” 

Is this gentle critic of the Administration 
and the Peck postmaster quite certain that 
the negroes are not in a great majority in 
Peck, and do not themselves constitute the 
pulk of its public sentiment, and give the 
post office the most of its patronage ? 


....Our readers should not forget that on 
the night of November 15th there is likely 
to be an unusual display of the November 
meteors, known as leonids. The best time 
for observation will be from midnight till 
dawn, and any who are willing to help by 
counting the observed meteors in a given 
space, or especially by photographing them, 
should write to Prof. Edward C. Pickering, 
Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, 
Mass., for a circular giving directions. Ama- 
teurs can do valuable work on this occa- 
sion, when a finer display may be expected 
than will occur again for thirty years. 


....President Thirkield, of German Theo- 
logical Seminary, Atlanta, says that if the 
South wants to reduce negro crime the first 
thing to do'is to abolish the schools of crime 
which the State supports; ‘or, rather, which 
support the State; for the chain-gang lease 
system is a source of profit to the State, and 
gradually the boy convicts become well 
trained and hardened criminals. It is a chief 
blot on the honor of the South, and Georgia 
has two thousand negroes in its chain- 
gangs. 

....1f it be true, as stated, that the coming 
of our soldiers to Manila has been the occa- 
sion of opening two hundred and fifty 
saloons, that is something for which‘the mili- 
tary government there is responsible, and 
which it ought to have prevented. If there 
are any outrages, any rudeness on the part 
of the soldiers toward the people, it has 
doubtless come largely from the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, and it is amazing that the 
military government allows the soldiers to 
have access to saloons. 


....Somebody has come to the public de- 
fense of the women who wear heron and 
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egret feathers by declaring that in Central 
America the herons are tame and raised 
for their plumes, like ostriches, and that 
most of the feathers in commerce are gath- 
ered where they dropped off under the roost- 
ing places of the birds. This is all fake 
nonsense. There is no doubt that they are 
nearly all obtained by the slaughter of birds. 


....The German Empress says that women 
should not meddle with anything beyond the 
four K’s—Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche and Kleider— 
children, church, kitchen and clothes. They 
say the Kaiser agrees with her; that is a mis- 
take—she agrees with him. All Kenntniss, 
Kraft and Kunst belong to the Kopf of the 
Kaiser and those of his sex, to whom also are 
limited the rule of Krieg and Keller. 


....Pope Leo deposits the larger part of 
his funds with the bank of the Rothschilds 
in London, in a Protestant country and with 
a Jew. And his despoiler, King Humbert, 
keeps his personal funds in the same bank. 
All this signifies is that the Jew and the 
British Government stand at the top notch 
of confidence. 


....The Darien, Ga., trial has come out as 
we foresaw. The colored man, Delegal, 
charged with assault, and whom they wished 
to lynch, has been acquitted. The charge 
against him was ridiculous. A number of 
those engaged in the riot, so-called, have 
been seni to the chain-gang for a year. So 
partial justice is done. 


....The investigation of the Carterville, 
Ill., riot, in which five negroes were shot by 
miners, opens well. With no delay six men 
are charged by the coroner’s jury with firing 
the shots. Here we have a good example for 
similar cases. A correspondent tells the 
story on another page. 


....We give the heartiest approval to 
Comptroller Coler’s effort to limit the 
amount given by the City of New York to 
private charities. The city ought not to give 
a cent to any private charity. 

....The Dewey Arch is in conception one 
of the very finest the world has yet seen, 
and ought to be perpetuated in marble. We 
shall publish a critical article upon it next 
week. 
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The Pan-Presbyterian Council at The roll of two hundred and eighty mem- 


Washington. 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 

“THE Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
throughout the World Holding the Presby- 
terian System,” has its seventh General 
Council now sitting in Washington.’ The 
thought of such an Alliance dates back near- 
ly fifty years; but it first gained tangible 
realization in 1870, when Dr. McCosh pro- 
posed it in the Northern General Assembly 
at Philadelphia. Dr. William G. Blaikie, of 
Edinburgh, a delegate to that Assembly, car- 
ried back the idea, and became, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, its efficient advocate. 
The seed required seven years for its ripen- 
ing, the first Council being held at Edin- 
burgh in 1877, with two hundred and twenty 
members, representing forty-three Churches, 
or denominations. The present Council rep- 
resents just twice that number of Churches, 
eighty-six, and has a constituency of some 
twenty-three millions. 

The meetings are held at the New York 
Avenue Church, whose pastor, Dr. Wallace 
Radcliffe, invited the Council to Washington. 
The edifice is beautifully decorated with 
plants, flowers and evergreens; and the even- 
ing audiences usually fill it, those of the 


morning and afternoon being smaller. A. 


large number of visitors, clerical and other, 
is in attendance. President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley graciously gave an evening reception 
on Wednesday, the opening day, Cabinet 
ministers and other leading officials and 
prominent citizens being invited to meet the 
Council; on Saturday afternoon an excur- 
sion by river to Mount Vernon was given; 
and the same evening the Trustees of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art entertained over 
two thousand three hundred guests in their 
splendid building, the Secretary of the Navy 
giving the services of the Marine Band for 
the occasion. Private entertainment is as 
abundant as the season will permit, com- 
paratively few prominent families having 
yet returned to the city. 
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bers shows some eminent names, tho attend- 
ants upon former Councils seem to think the 
average ‘is rather below previous similar 
gatherings. Dr. Marshall Lang, the Presi- 
dent, is the leading man from abroad, and is 
making an excellent impression. His open- 
ing address on “ Progress and Permanence 
in Christianity ’’ was highly appreciated, es- 
pecially its irenic temper. Among _ well- 
known Scotch scholars are Principals Sal- 
mond and Stewart; and Professor Lindsay. 
Dr. William Watson, of Birkenhead, is an 
eminent preacher. Especial interest at this 
moment has attached to the Rev. Messrs. 
Bosman, of the Transvaal, and Meiring, of 
Pretoria; while the venerable and apostolic 
Dr. John G. Paton carries everywhere an un- 
spoken benediction. 

The Council opened with divine worship on 
Wednesday morning last, in which various 
Moderators of churches participated. The 
sermon, by Dr. John De Witt, Professor of 
Church History at Princeton Seminary, was 
on “‘ The Bible and the New Criticism.” The 
text was I Peter 1:23. Opinions differed 
very widely about the sermon; as from that 
of an American minister who predicted that 
it “ would become a Presbyterian classic,” to 
that of a Scotch minister, who, after learning 
frem his neighbor the name and position of 
the preacher, said: ‘‘ Well, the first half of 
the sermon was very good, but the last half 
contained much foolishness. I wondered 
while he was preaching where he could have 
found a suitable text, as I have always sup- 
posed that the Incarnate, not the written, 
Word was meant by St. Peter! but on reflec- 
tion I think he got just about as good a text 
for that sermon as could be found in the 
Bible.” 

The first half, which the Scotch visitor 
commended, consisted of a statement of the 
effect and value of the reformed attitude 
toward the Bible. While not a little of it 
was questionable historically, its total im- 
pression was true and forcible. But the Pro- 
fessor either fails to understhnd the “ new 
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criticism,” or is unable to do it justice. His 
assertions, quite unproved, of its destructive 
character were wide of the mark. And his 
closing prescriptions of an attitude toward it 
were ap attempt to commit all the Presby- 
terian churches represented in the Council to 
a narrow and exclusive position. 

But whatever may be said of the merits of 
the sermon, there is hardly room for two 
opinions of the bad taste of introducing a 
controversial subject into such a gathering. 
It was well known in advance that not a few 
leading members of the Council hold what 
are known as liberal views. The body has 
no legislative or judicial power, but is lim- 
ited to conference and discussion. Its reason 
for being is that it may promote union of 
feeling, and so far as possible co-operation 
among all Presbyterians. A more unsuitable 
theme of discourse for its opening hour of 
worship could hardly have been found than 
the one that Dr. De Witt chose. The press 
of the city at once sought interviews upon 
the sermon; and only the self-restraint and 
forbearance of the members prevented an 
unhappy development of discord. 

Thursday, after routine business, was 
given up to “ Presbyterianism;” its author- 
ity, its main characteristics, its officers—viz., 
the minister, the elder, the deacon; and in 
the evening two addresses on “ Calvinistic 
Forces in the Formation of National Life; ” 
in Great Britain, by Principal Salmond, of 
Aberdeen; in the United States, by Dr. Wm. 
H. Roberts, of Philadelphia. Friday was oc- 
cupied with Foreign Missions; and Saturday 
was devoted to sight-seeing, and the social 
events already mentioned. 

WASHINGTON. 





The International Congrega- 
tional Council. 


THE second week of the International Con- 
gregational Council at Boston opened on 
Sunday with the Communion Service of the 
Old South Church. Monday was given to 
Education, when the Rev. J. H. Hollowell 
wittily denounced the conditions of English 
public schools; and the addresses by Presi- 
dent Hyde, of Bowdoin, and President Slo- 
cum, of Colorado Coilege, severely criticising 
the education in theological seminaries as in- 
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adequate and behind the times called out 
subsequent replies from Principal Fairbairn 
and Professor Moore, of Andover. The latter 
address we give in full below. Of the Tuesday 
addresses we may mention as especially ex- 
cellent that of Dr. Grace N. Kimball, formerly 
missionary physician at Urfa, and now at 
Vassar College. Wednesday was given to 
discussions of the work and responsibilities 
of Congregationalism, and to greetings from 
other churches. Of the Thursday’s addresses 
we may mention that of Dr. A. F. Lyman, of 
Brooklyn, on ‘Independence and Fellow- 
ship,” and that of Principal Cave on “ The 
Living Christ.” In the evening Dr. Storrs 
delivered the missionary address, which we 
print below. Friday was devoted to a de- 
lightful excursion to Plymouth. The space 
given to two addresses does not allow us to 
give more than this bare abstract of the 
other exercises. 


THE PERMANENT MOTIVE IN MIS- 
SIONARY _ WORK. 
BY RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 
Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters of the Con- 
ference, Christian Friends: 

No one, I am sure, can more profoundly re- 
gret than I do the removal by death from this 
scene and this service of our honored and be- 
loved brother, Dr. Lamson, President of our old- 
est and largest missionary society. His work in 
the world-wide interest of missions was finished 
when it seemed to us to have hardly begun. The 
star went down when it had scarcely crossed 
the meridian, and we are left, as so often we 
have been left before, to bow before an inscrut- 
able wisdom and to say, “Thy ways, O Lord, 
are past finding out; nevertheless, not our will 
but Thine be done.” It strikes me with a sense 
of unnaturalness that the older tree should stand 
when the younger and more vigorous has been 
suddenly broken; and that I, who have been re- 
tired from every occasion of this kind for many 
months, should be suddenly called upon to take 
his place for the service which he would far 
more,suitably have performed. But we have to 
face facts as they. meet us in our life and ad- 
just ourselves to them, and do as courageously 
as we may the duty which seems to fall to us. 

Standi:.; for the hour in his place, I can only 
suggest some thoughts which may or may not 
be coincident with those which he would have 
presented if he were here, but which were borne 
in upon my own mind constantly while I occu- 
pied the office in which he succeeded me, and 
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to which I am sure he would give his cordial 
assent. 

The Permanence of the Motive in Missionary 
Work: that was the theme which he had se- 
lected and which we had hoped to hear treated 
by him with his customary and characteristic 
eloquence, impressing upon us his matured 
thought and his earnest and inspiring feeling on 
the great subject. It is a catholic and compre- 
hensive, even a cosmopolitan, view. It does not 
concern itself simply with the interest of for- 
eign missions, technically so called, altho it 
may be that that interest was prominent before 
his mind as he chose and announced the theme. 
But, if you think of it, it concerns not Congre- 
gationalists only, but those in every Christian 
communion who are trying to further the cause 
and kingdom of our Lord on the earth. It con- 
cerns not the missionary fields alone, as they 
are popularly called, in other lands, but every 
field in which Christian service is sought to be 
rendered, from the obscurest slum in this town 
of Boston to the ragged edges of the circumfer- 
ence, the outmost circumference,-of the world 
of mankind. ‘The Permanent Motive in Mis- 
sionary or Christian Work: that is what we are 
to look for. 

I think first, then, we shall all recognize this 
as essential to the missionary motive: a clear 
and profound recognition of the evilness and 
misery of the actual condition of mankind, cer- 
tainly as compared with the powers which are 
instinctive in every human soul. It makes no 
difference really, or very little, at this point, 
whether we accept the Scriptural declaration 
that man has fallen from a higher estate to his 
present level, or conceive with some modern 
theorizers that man is just now partially emerg- 
ing from the conditions of his brute ancestry, 
stumbiing up through sin and error and mani- 
fold and_ tremendous mistakes toward the wis- 
dom and virtue and blessedness which they 
bring. In either case the present condition of 
mankind is one of imperfection, weakness, un- 
satisfied desire, unrealized promise and manifold 
peril. It is not the missionary that tells us this 
principally or alone. Bvery observant foreign 
traveler repeats the same. Every one who has 
resided abroad and then has come back to testify 
with an unprejudiced mind to that which he has 
observed, relates the same. A supreme difficulty 
is in the want of the recognition of God and of 
the great immortality. .It used to be a reproach 
against Christian scholars made by skeptics 
that they investigated the ethnic religions in the 
spirit of suspicious hostility, Ly which their 
processes were diverted from true lines, by 
which their conclusions were colored. T am not 
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concerned to argue the case of the Christian 
scholars of fifty years ago or more, but I can 
certainly afiirm now that the Christian scholars 
of our own time investigate these religions care- 
fully, patiently, sympathetically, with an eager 
desire to find everything in them that is of beau- 
tiful worth ; and they find many things of truth 
and beauty, many things which excite their ad- 
miration as illustrating the attainment of the 
higher aspiration of the human mind, reaching 
after the unseen if haply it might find it. But 
they find nowhere the discovery of one personal 
God, eternal in authority, immaculate in char- 
acter, creating man in his own image and open- 
ing before him the ageless immensities beyond 
the grave; and in the absence of such recogni- 
tion of God and such recognition of the immor- 
tality, man is left to grope where he cannot fly, 
to clutch the earth where he misses heaven. So 
it is that industrially, politically, commercially, 
socially, intellectually, he is on the lower level 
until some exterior power reaches him and en- 
nobles him. So it is that crime such as is un- 
known in Christian communities is familiar and 
tolerated in the world. In fact, we need not fix 
our thought prominently on the more devilish 
crimes which still exist in parts and portions of 
the earth,—cannibalism, infanticide, human sac- 
rifices, self-torture, the slavery that would de- 
stroy body and soul together ,in its own hell. 
Commoner vices have told us the story suflicient- 
ly,—drunkenness, licentiousness, the gambling 
passion, the opium habit, the fierce self-will that 
rushes to its end regardless of anything sacred 
in order to attain its pleasure. 

All these we know. How familiar they are 
to the mind and in the life of the world at large; 
and there seems no power arising within the 
circle not reached by Christian influence to re- 
lieve the gloom, to elevate those who are op- 
pressed by these slave burdens. ‘There is no 
power. . Property asserts its right to oppress 
and enjoy; poverty accepts its function, how- 
ever unwillingly, of suffering in silence; the deg- 
radation of woman strikes a vicious stab at the 
heart and conscience of immense communities. 
and the oppression of childhood blights life at its 
germ and, with the prospect of nothing better 
to come, suicide becomes a common refuge from 
the unbearable misery. There is nothing over- 
stated in this description of the world at large: 
and you know how it is in your city slums, even 
in this city of refinement and culture I have no 
doubt, certainly in the city in which I live, in 
the London and Birmingham of the other side, 
where the little girl twelve years old had never 
heard the name of Christ, where the boy of 
about the same age only knew the na- 
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ture of an oath by having been his- lord- 
ship’s caddy. These are what we are to 
reach and lift if we improve. These are they 
to whom we are to bring blessings from the 
most high. Certainly every heart in which there 
is a spark of Christian sympathy must feel the 
power of this motive pressing to the utmost and 
instant exertion of every farce to relieve the 
suffering, to enlighten the darkness and to lift 
the oppressed. 

No one need exaggerate, every one should 
recognize, the weakness and wretchedness, the 
exposure and the peril of human society. When 
we remember that in this universe of ours des- 
tiny clings closely to character, has never any- 
thing mechanical or arbitrary in it, but follows 
the spirit which enters into it, then those tre- 
mendous words of our Lord in the twenty-fifth 
of Matthew have upon them an appalling sharp- 
ness and reach as addressed to great classes and 
companies of mankind; and we must recognize 
it and hear the solemn bell of the universe ring- 
ing through His word and telling us of what is 
to be looked for in the hereafter. But then with 
this recognition of the exposure and peril of 
human society, of mankind at large, we must 
associate the recognition of the recoverableness 
to truth, to virtue and God of persons and of 
people who are now involved in all these calam- 
ities and pains, to whom now unrest and appre- 
hension is as natural as speech or sight, the re- 
coverableness of man and of persons, and of 
communities as well as persons. 

Here, of course, we come into direct antag- 
onism with the pessimist, who says, “It is all non- 
sense, you can’t possibly do the work, you can’t 
take these ragged and soiled remnants of human- 
ity in your city streets and weave them into 
purple garments for the Master; you cannot ac- 
complish the work which you set out to do in the 
cities in your own land, along the frontier, or in 
other lands. It is as impossible to make the 
unchaste chaste, to make the mean noble, as it 
is to make crystal lenses out of mud, or the deli- 
cate, elastic watch spring out ofthe iron slag.” 
That is the world’s view, and it is a hateful 
view. (Applause.) Our answer to it is that 
the thing can be done and has been done, and 
done in such multitudes of instances that there 
is no use whatever in arguing against the fact. 
Christ came from the heavens to the earth on 
an errand. He knew what was in man, and 
he did not come from the celestial seats on an 
errand seen and known beforehand to be fruit- 
less and futile; he came because he knew the in- 
terior, central, divine element in human nature, 
to which he could appeal and by which he could 
lift men toward the things transcendent. We 
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have seen the example how many times? Hun- 
dreds, yea even thousands of times in our own 
community, as missionaries -have seen them in 
the lands abroad, where the woman intemperate, 
in harlotry, in despair, has been lifted to re- 
newed womanhood, as the pear! oyster is brought 
up with its precious’ contents from the slimy 
ooze; where the man whose lips had been 
charged with the foulest blasphemy has become 
the preacher of the gospel of light and love and 
hope and peace to others, his former comrades; 
where the feet that were swift to do evil have 
become beautiful on the mountains as publish- 
ing salvation. We have seen these things in in- 
dividuals and in communities, in the roughest 
frontier mining camp, where every door opened 
on a saloon or a brothel or a gambling table, 
and where by the power coming from on high it 
has been transformed into a peaceful Christian 
village, with the home, with the school, with the 
church, with the asylum, with the holy song, 
where the former customary music was the 
crack of revolvers. We have seen the same 
thing on a larger scale in the coral islands, 
scenes of savage massacre and of cannibal riot 
and ferocity, where the church has been planted 
and Christian fellowships have been established 
and maintained. We have seen these things 
and why argue against facts? 

Arguing against fact, as men ultimately find 
out, is like trying to stop with articulate breath 
the march of the stately battle-ship ‘“‘ Olympia,” 
as she sweeps upward to her anchorage. (Ap- 
plause.) An argument may meet the contrary 
argument; no argument can overwhelm a fact 
(applause), and these facts in experience are 
as sure, as difficult of belief perhaps, but as com- 
pulsive of belief, as are the scientific demonstra- 
tions of the liquid air, of the wireless telegraphy. 
We do not question the reality of what we see, 
and we know that these effects have been pro-— 
duced, on the smaller scale and on the larger. 
I suppose that every one who has ever stood on 
the hights above Naples, at the Church of St. 
Gennaro, on the way to St. Elmo, has noticed, 
as I remember to have noticed, that all the 
sound coming up from that gay, populous, bril- 
liant, fascinating city, as it reached the upper 
air, met and mingled on the minor key. ‘Uhere 
were the voices of traflic. and the voices of com- 
mand, and the veices of affection, and the voices 
of rebuke, and the shouts of sailors, and the 
cries of the itinerant venders in the street, and 
the chatter and the laugh of childhood, but they 
all came up into this indistinguishable. moan in 
the air. That is the voice of the world in the 
upper air, where there are spirits to hear it. 
That is the cry of the world for help. And here 
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is the answer to that cry: a song of triumph 
and glorious expectation, taking the place of the 
moan in the village, in the city, in the great com- 
munity, men and women out of whom multitudes 
of devils have been cast, as out of him of old, 
sitting clothed and in their right minds at the 
feet of Jesus. 

You cannot tell me:that it is impossible to 
produce these effects, for mine own eyes have 
seen them, mine own hands have touched them. 
I know their reality, and that every human soul 
which has not committed the final sin and passed 
the judgment is recoverable to God (applause) 
if the right remedy be definitely applied, and 
that every people, however weak, however sinful, 
however wanting in hope and expectation, has 
within it the possibility and above it the prom- 
ise of the millennium. (Applause.) God’s power 
is adequate to all that. We want to associate 
that idea of the recoverableness of persons and 
of people to the highest ideal and to God him- 
self, in order to combine with that the idea of 
man’s present misery and hopelessness in his 
condition, to constitute the true and powerful 
missionary motive; and then we want to recog- 
nize the fact that the gospel of Christ is the one 
force which, being used, secures this result in 
these unpromising conditions. 

Here, again, we encounter the opposition of 
multitudes. How often men have laughed, how 
loudly they have laughed, at the idea that the 
story of the crucified Nazarene could inspire a 
despondent soul to hope, could purify the vicious 
soul into virtue and bring any soul nearer to 
God. Perhaps somewhere they are laughing at 
it now, may be possibly even in this city of Bos- 
ton, the home of culture and refinement and wide 
thought—I don’t know, I don’t live here 
(laughter) ,—but I know that in the country at 
large there are always those who are disposed 
to say, It is perfectly puerile to try and reach 
human sorrow and human sin with the power of 
the gospel life in the little Book which the 
child may carry in her hand; as if the inconspic- 
uous forces in the world’s development were not 
always those deadliest on the one hand or most 
benign on the other; as tho wafts of air did not 
kill multitudes more than all the batteries of 
artillery; as if the unseen forces, hardly mani- 
festing themselves at all, were not those which 
society seizes by which to advance itself most 
rapidly and grandly—that little spark, vanish- 
ing instantaneously but revealing the unseen 
force which drives machinery, draws carriages, 
illuminates cities, and enables you and me to 
talk as if face to face with friends and corre- 
spondents at the distance of a thousand miles; 
that fleecy vapor, vanishing into the air but rep- 
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resenting the gigantic servant of modern civili- 
zation which tunnels mountains, scoops out 
mines, and links the continents together in iron 
bands. These unseen powers are the ones that 
man loves and uses, or that, on the other hand, 
he dreads and repels; and the power of the 
gospel, however men may smile at the idea of 
that power, has vindicated itself too many times 
to be assailed by argument, certainly too many 
times to be encountered with ridicule. 

The gospel is able to reconstitute society by 
reconstituting the character of individuals. (Ap- 
plause.) Through its effect on persons it opens 
the way for vast national advances. It teaches 
not merely the higher themes, but all the themes 
that are associated with those and immediately 


. pertinent to the interest of mankind. It teaches 


frugality and industry and honesty, by express 
command and by the divine example of Him 
who brought it to us. It turns men, as it has 
been forcibly said, out of the trails of blood and 
plunder into the path of honest toil. It is a gos- 
pel for every creature, that is, for every created 
thing; and gardens bloom in a lovelier beauty 
under its influence, and harvest festivals, of which 
the country is full to-day, are only its natural 
and beautiful fruit and trophy. It exalts woman- 
hood, and. by the honor it puts on womanhood, 
and by the honor it puts on childhood, it inau- 
gurates the new family life in»the world. It 
honors, as no other religion does or ever did, the 
essential worth of the immortal spirit in man, 
and it forces him, pushes him, crowds him, into 
thougitfulness and educational discipline, where 
it will not allow him to be manipulated into par- 
adise by any priestly hand but comes to him in a 
book and sets him to work to investigate its con- 
tents, to inquire concerning it; to look out wide- 
ly around it and to inform himself by careful 
thought of what it is and what it means. There 
is the basis of colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and I hope there will be no quarrel 
among them. (Laughter and applause.) There 
is the basis of all the educational institutions 
and influences that are worthy in the world. 
Christianity brings them. It generates by de- 
grees a new social science. It unites communi- 
ties on which it has operated in new relation- 
ship to each other. International alliances be- 
come possible, become vital. International law 
becomes a reality and a power, beneficence is 
stimulated and law becomes ethical. As we have 
seen recently in the prodigious excitement of 
feeling throughout civilized countries in conse- 
quence of the apparent gross injustice done to a 
single French officer by a military court, the 
time is coming, tho it has not already come, 
when mankind shall be one in spirit and the 
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... . “instinct bear along, 
ound the earth’s electric circle, 
One swift flash of right or wrong.” 
(Great applause. ) 

It is not commerce which does this, it is Chris- 
tianity. We are witnesses to it. Our ancestors, 
not many centuries ago, were mere rapacious 
savages, robbers in the forest, pirates on the 
sea; and it was Christianity, brought to them, 
that lifted them into gladness, serenity, great 
purpose, great expectation and hope; and the 
new civilization in which we rejoice on either 
side, I will not say of the separating, of the 
uniting, ocean, was founded on that New Testa- 
ment the folios of which, I believe, are still pre- 
served in Cerpus Christi College in Cambridge 


and in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. Here . 


is the basis of what has been grandest, most il- 
lustrious and most prophetic in the recent his- 
tory of mankind. Give the Gospel freedom and 
it will everywhere show the power. Among the 
children and youth to whom it goes, among the 
mature and the strong, wheresoever it goes, it 
grapples conscience, it stimulates the heart. 
That one sentence, “ The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin,’” is the profoundest truth, 
is the most persuasive and commanding appeal 
ever addressed by an inspired apostle to the chil- 
dren of mankind (applause); and wherever 
that is had, sin is lost in penitence and hope is 
lost in triumphant vision, and the glory of the 
world disappears before the glory immutable of 
the Son of God. 

Then we are to remember, certainly never is 
it to be forgotten, that the great imperishable 
motive, surpassing and dominating every other 
in missionary effort, is adoring love toward 
Christ, central in the Scripture, glorified in his- 
tory. No student of history, no observer of 
human experience, can fail to see that there is 
the sovereign passion possible to human nature, 
beside which the passion of love for a friend, for 
a country, for a business, for studies, may be 
auxiliary, but must be subordinate. There is 
the passion which has done the grandest things 
the world has ever known. There is the passion 
the vision of which interprets to us the grandest, 
sublimest pages of history. We have all felt it, 
I am sure, if we are Christian, in our measure, 
and at times; at the sacrament, perhaps, in those 
sabbaths of the soul of which Coleridge speaks, 
when the mind eddies around instead of flowing 
onward, when we have been moved to a great 
effort for Him whom we love; most keenly per- 
haps when we have been in keenest sorrow, when 
the earth was as iron under our feet and the 
heavens as brass above our head, and we were 
all alone, yet not alone, for there stood beside 
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us One in the form of the Son of Man, making 
luminous the dark. We have felt this love to- 
ward Christ; and when we have felt it we have 
known that no power could surpass or approach 
it in the intensity of its moving force to every 
enterprise, great, difficult, however it might be, 
by which he would be honored. 

Love has been the power in all the Church. 
Judgment may be generous; love is lavish. 
Judgment may be stedfast in its conclusions; 
love is heroic in its affirmation. It was love 
that garnished the house and poured out the 
spikenard and spiced the sepulcher. It was 
love that faced the flame, as in Felicitas and 
Perpetua, fronting the dungeon and not shrink- 
ing, fronting the sword and not blanching. It 
was love that said, “‘ The nearer the sword, the 
nearer to God.” You cannot conquer that power, 
indestructible, full of a divine energy. 

How wonderful it is. Look at the progress 
of the last ninety years, since missionary work 
began in this country. The changes, except as 
they are matters of public record and of uni- 
versal personal observation, would be simply 
unthinkable,—vast new machineries of travel 
and of commerce; vast additions to the wealth 
of civilized lands; the ever increasing prosperity 
and power of Protestant nations in which the 
Gospel is honored; the equally ever reducing 
power and lessening fame of nations, ancient 
and famous, in which the Gospel is refused free 
movement and a home among the people; the 
continually closer approaches of civilized and 
Protestant nations to each other, as of Great 
Britain and this country (applause). Many 
years ago Lord Brougham said, I remember, 
“ Not an axe falls in the American forest but it 
sets in motion a shuttle in Manchester.” That 
has been true ever since and is more true to-day 
than ever before. Not a mine is opened, not an 
industry established, not a mechanism invented 
in the one country which is not recognized and 
the power of which is not felt in the other; and 
more and more their policies are weaving to- 
gether, not necessarily in form, but in funda- 
mental, underlying sympathy (applause). All 
these things are going forward with the opening 
of regions and reaims formerly inaccessible to 
Christianity, so that now that Christianity, which 
seemed buried in the catacombs, which seemed 
burned up in the martyr fires, has the freedom 
of the world and may everywhere be preached 
in its purity and its power (applause). Here are 
the plans of God going forward; and we ought 
to feel in ourselves ‘that in every hardest work 
we do we are only keeping step with the march 
of Omnipotence. 


I know that there are many who fear that the 
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prosperity of our times, the love of pleasure, the 
desire for ease and enjoyment, are to interfere 
with and stay these plans of the Divine Provi- 
dence for the furtherance of his church and of 
his cause in the world. I .» not wonder at 
the fear, though I do not share it. Unques- 
tionably the secular spirit is more intense and 
widely distributed at this time than it ever was 
before, and the opportunities for its gratification 
in the acquirement of wealth and in the enjoy- 
ment of every luxury are greater than ever be- 
fore. Undoubtedly it is true that Sunday ob- 
servance is far less strict, and family discipline 
and training far less careful than they were, 
perhaps, in the days of our own childhood. 
Sunday newspapers make almost all American 
ministers wish they were Englishmen (great 
applause), and Sunday observance among our- 
selves reminds one too often of that colloquy 
between Joshua and Moses as they were coming 
down from the mount during the idol feast, when 
the younger said, “ There is a noise of war in 
the camp.” “No,” said the elder and more dis- 
cerning, “it is not the voice of them that shout 
for the mastery, neither is it the voice of them 
that cry for being overcome, but it is the voice 
of them that sing that I hear.” Sometimes in 
our congregations I think it is not the shout in 
the mastery of the truth, pushing it upon men, 
it is not the voice of them that cry in penitence 
and humbled obedience because they are over- 
come, but it is the voice of them that sing that 
I hear, and the singing is too often in operatic 
measures and done by quartets and not by con- 
gregations (applause). Talleyrand was right in 
saying years ago that Americans take their 
pleasures sadly. I think that we are right also, 
and more nearly right, when we say that Ameri- 


cans take their religion too lightly, too gaily, as if’ 


it were a varnish upon life instead of a fire and 
power within it (applause). We need to medi- 
tate much more than we do on those great words 
. that were written fifty years ago and more on 
“The Earnest Church,” written by the prede- 
cessor of our beloved and honored Dr. Dale at 
Birmingham, a man of such singular excellence. 
I once heard Dr. Cox say, I remember, that it 
required an “angel” hyphenated between two 
apostles to make the name worthy of him, John 
Angell James (laughter and applause). We 
need to meditate upon that and to gird ourselves 
for more energetic service in the cause of the 
Master. 

But the human soul is still beating and full of 
life in the heart of every one whom we address, 
and God’s gospel has its grip on that human soul 
whenever it reaches through our ministry and 
lifts it nearer the things transcendent ‘and 








nearer God Himself. While I see many things 
to make us solicitous, I see nothing to make us 
timid concerning these mighty, advancing plans 
of God. If persecution could not stay them, 
if prelacy could not finally thwart them, I do 
not believe that bicycles are going to override 
them in the end (applause), or that they are 
to find their grave in the fascinating golf-links 
(applause). No, there is One who sitteth above 
the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers; and His plans go 
forth, soundless, silent, except as they come 
into operation. But they never are broken; 
they never are drawn back; and the world has 
to learn more and more clearly every century 
that the banners of God are those that never go 
down in any struggle (applause) ; and that who- 
ever walks and works with God is sure of the 
triumph. 

Then do not let us forget that this is the sub- 
lime interval in history between the ascension 
of the Master and his second coming in power 
and glory to judge the world. “In a grand and 
awful time,” the hymn says,—and I repeat it: 

“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time,” 

when the heavens have been luminous with the 
splendor of the Ascension and are coming to be 
luminous with the awful glory of the coming for 
judgment; and now is our time for work, for 
work with the energy of the Divine Spirit whose 
dispensation this is. That Spirit wrote his 
gospel by the inspiration of human minds and 
by the instruments of human hands on leaves of 
parchment and papyrus. He is writing his gos- 
pel now at large through his inspiration of hu- 
man minds and guidance of human hands over 
the expanses of the continent. But it is the 
same: gospel, the gospel of sin, the gospel of 
atonement, the gospel of regeneration, the gos- 
pel of future judgment and future glory for the 
believing. ‘That is the gospel, and we are to go 
with him in extending the knowledge of that 
and in writing it ourselves. Wheresoever we 
have the opportunity, that is our work, a work 
greater, more momentous, wider in its relations, 
than any other done upon the earth. 

Let us not forget the meanness and misery 
and evilness of human society where the gospel 
does not enter and pervade it. Let us not for- 
get the recoverableness to God of every person 
and every people, if the divine energies are 
rightly ‘used. Let us not forget that the gospel 
of Christ is the power at which men laugh and 
say, “ You are trying to quarry mountains with 
sunbeams; you are trying to lift masses of ma- 
sonry with aerial or at best silken threads.” 
It is the gospel of Christ which is to be the pow- 
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er to lift mankind and glorify God in all the con- 
tinents, in all the earth. The passion of love for 
Christ, stimulated by everything that we read 
or hear, quickened by the Spirit in our hearts, 
is the power that is to loosen amassed wealth 
and make it fluent, that is to vitalize dead wealth 
and make it active, that is to enter into every 
languid heart and inspire it for service. And 
then the view of the Divine Providence working 
in history toward one result, steadily steering 
toward one haven and port, the earth renewed 
in righteousness and beautiful before God; and 
then this dispensation of the Spirit, in which 
we have our time after the resurrection. A dis- 
ciple said, “I go a-fishing.” Likewise said they 
all. It seems strange that even after that mir- 
acle which has shot its radiance everywhere over 
the history of the world any disciple should have 
had that indifference. Certainly shall we, after 
the ascension and when the skies are still glow- 
ing with it, after Pentecost has opened heavenly 
principalities and powers to our view, and our 
experience under the shadow of the great white 
Throne that is to be set in heaven shall we go 
to building and bargaining, to mining and mer- 
chandising, as our chief aim in life, and omit 
this sublimest service which angels, it seems to 
me, must bend over the battlement of heaven to 
see in its progress and to make their hearts and 
harps jubilant in our vitality and success. 

Oh, my friends, let us remember, wheresoever 
we labor, that our errand is to make this com- 
plex, complete, energetic missionary 
more clear to every mind, more thoroughly vig- 
orous and energetic in every heart. Everything 
else must be postponed. Do not let us spend 
our strength in picking the gospel to pieces, see- 
ing if we can’t put it together again in a better 
fashion. Do not let us spend our strength in 
any denominational controversies or collisions. 
Let us give ourselves with all our power to mak- 
ing this immense missionary motive operative 
throughout all the churches, throughout and in 
all Christian hearts, till he shall come whose 
right it is to reign and take unto himself his 
great power and rule King of Nations as well 
as King of Saints; and let us recognize this as 
the one truly magnificent errand for man on the 
earth. Let us be filled with the Divine Spirit 
that we may accomplish it the more perfectly. 
Let us never intermit the service. And if, as 
we grow older, we grow weary with cares and 
labors, and it may be with sorrow, and are dis- 
posed sometimes to think we may now rest, let 
us remember the word of Arnauld, the illustrious 
Port Royalist, whom even his passionate ene- 
mies, the Jesuits, admitted to be great. When 
some one said to him, “ You have labored long, 
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now is your time to rest,” his reply was, 
“Rest? Why rest here and now when I have 
a whole eternity to rest in?” God in his grace 
open that tranquil and luminous eternity to each 
of us, where we may rest in nobler praise and 
grander work forevermore, and unto him be all 
the praise. 


ADDRESS OF' PROF. GEO. F. MOORE, D.D., 


OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
In REPLY TO THE PAPERS OF PRESIDENT HYDE 
“AND PRESIDENT SLOCUM. 
Mr. President, Members of the Council, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

The Council listened on Thursday evening to 
two papers on Theological Education in America 
from two gentlemen, presidents of colleges, one 
in the East and one in the West, both of whom 
stand in the front rank of the younger modern 
leaders in the field of education. It is well, no 
doubt, that the point of view taken in these ad- 
dresses should be from without the seminaries. 
At least for us who are engaged in the work of 
teaching those who are to be ministers it was 
profitable and helpful to see ourselves as, at 
least, some others see us (iaughter and ap- 
plause) ; and I hope ‘that the criticisms which 
were made have led others, as they have led me, 
to a searching self-examination. But it seemed 
to some of those who heard the addresses that 
the point of view was rather too far outside, 
that it was, in fact, so remote in time or place 
or sympathy that the authors of these addresses 
saw but little, and that confusedly, of the things 
which are really done to-day in the theological 
seminaries of our denomination in America. 
(Applause). For that reason I have been 
asked—and for the very kind curtesy of the 
committee and the Council I wish, for myself 
and my colleagues in this work, to express my 
heartiest thanks—to take a few minutes of your ~ 
time to speak on the same subject from a point 
of view rather nearer to the institutions, and, I 
hope, nearer to the facts. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

There are one or two points on which I shall 
say just a word. One of these is in regard to 
the system of aid to students. It is one of the 
difficulties which the theological seminaries have 
inherited from a former time. The evils of the 
traditional method of aid to the theological stu- 
dents—both its positive and negative evils—are 
not more apparent to those without than to 
those within; and I am sure that all the semi- 
naries in this country are doing their best so to 
administer the trust funds committed to them 
as to accomplish the good which they were in- 
tended to accomplish without the incidental evils 
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which they sometimes have wrought. And I 
may say very properly here that at a gathering 
of the theological instructors who have been 
present as delegates or otherwise in this Council 
held a day or two ago, this question was fully 
canvassed and the methods which were being 
used in our seminaries discussed. We had a free 
interchange of views from which it appeared 
that, with one or two exceptions where local 
conditions or otherwise existed, all of our insti- 
tutions are now endeavoring to administer these 
funds in precisely the same way in which similar 
funds are administered in colleges and universi- 
ties. That is, scholarships are given, either 
wholly or in part by competition, and if not by 
competition then by demanding not a mediocre 
but an exact standard of scholarship for the be- 
stowal of them. And while we do not profess 
to have altogether solved the difficulties or over- 
come the troubles which result from the tradi- 
tions of generations, I can assure you that we 
are laboring in precisely the same direction and 
way in which the administrators of colleges are 
laboring. In the seminary for which I am able 
more particularly to speak we are doing pre- 
cisely the same thing that is done in Bowdoin 
College or Harvard College, and nothing else. 
( Applause. ) 

One. word in regard to the diligence of the- 
ological students. I had the impression when I 
was a student of theology myself that some of 
my fellow students did not study as hard as 
some of them had studied at college or as some 
in the professional schools. I have often ground 
it into my stfidents that they were not worked 
so hard as men are worked in the law and medi- 
cal schools, and that in consequence some of 
them did not work so hard. But there is a 
word to be said there. In the law or medical 
school the student is expected to.acquire a vast 
number of principles and facts in his profession. 
He has to learn them that he may know them, 
and the process, with all the methods employed 
about it, is in the main a process of acquisition. 
The student of theology, on ‘the contrary, has to 
think through what he is trying to learn. He 
has to have time for meditation upon the great 
religious and theological truths which he is led 
to discuss. And on the other side, we have 
thought that the man who came to the study of 
the ministry with the thorough training of the 
college or the university, with habits of study 
and discipline acquired, with the highest motives 
to prompt him—not simply motives of self-inter- 
est, but the motives of the Kingdom of God— 
would have learned by that time to work him- 
self without an instructor and an examination 
paper always before him. (Applause.) If this 
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is in some respects too ideal a conception of the 
situation, it is at least a worthy one. 

But I wish to confine myself mainly to the 
question of the education in the seminaries, as 
that was-the chief point in the papers read. I 
am glad to agree very heartily with the speakers 
as to the dangers which threaten and the dis- 
asters.which must follow the substitution in our 
churches extensively of an uneducated for an 
educated ministry. I believe with all my heart 
that the best powers which God has ever given a 
man, the best training and education which the 
best institutions can give him, and the most 
consecrated spirit, make a man none too good for 
the least and humblest work in the ministry of 
the Church (applause), and that the humblest 
and the weakest churches require not weak men, 
but strong men to help them out of their weak- 
ness. (Applause.) I agree, therefore, very 
heartily with these gentlemen that students who 
are preparing for the ministry should have a 
four or five years’ disciplinary training in a 
secondary school with a drill as thorough as it 
can be made; that in college they should have 
an opportunity to continue this disciplinary 
study, to acquire as broad a knowledge as is 
possible of nature and the methods of natural 
science through study, and, if possible, through 
laboratory investigation in some branch of 
science or other; to acquire a knowledge of hu- 
man history not only in its facts, but in the 
broad causes and forces which are at work in 
it; to study extensively in philosophy and the 
history of philosophy ; to acquire a generous cul- 
ture; and to gain if possible a facile and forcible 
power of expression. All that belongs to the 
previous training of the stuaent of theology, and 
for that we look, and must look, to the colleges 
from which our students come. It is for this 
reason that, with only exceptions here and there 
which are due to local causes, needs or condi- 
tions, our institutions receive as regular students 
only graduates of our colleges. 

Now we do not always get from our colleges 
men who are equipped in full accord with this 
ideal. (Applause.) I told my friend, Presi- 
dent Hyde, yesterday that at the next Inter- 
national Congregational Council I was going to 
get myself an invitation to speak on the Fail- 
ure of the American College as illustrated by 
the inadequate preparation for the study of the 
ministry of the men whom it sends to us. 
(Loud applause.) If I were so disposed I 
could make out quite as strong a case, after six- 
teen years of experience in teaching these gradu- 
ates. For the truth is that, with all the boast- 
fulness of modern methods of training, my ex- 
perience—and I speak for no other—with not 
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{he worst men only, but w.... many of the best, 
not with men from the inferior colleges alone,, 
but with men from the best colleges, is that the 
moment you put these men into a seminar in 
philology or history or philosophy you find that 
they have had no training in scientific methods. 
Now on the basis of this previous education we 
undertake to build a theological education which 
is to prepare men to be preachers of the ever- 
lasting gospel, to be pastors of the flock of 
Christ, to be teachers of their fellow men in re- 
ligion and morals, to be leaders of their fellow 
men in the application of Christian morality to 
the family, to society, to business, to the mu- 
nicipality, to the great politics of the State. 
That is an exacting calling, and it demands an 
exacting and an exact preparation. 

The proportion and nature of theological 
studies has changed somewhat in recent years. 
Systematic theology no longer occupies, I will 
not say the central place, which it must always 
occupy as long as men are under the intellectual 
compulsion to think themselves and the world 
through, hut the place of overweening or mon- 
opolizing importance which perhaps it held in 
prior times, tho not in times which probably 
any of us remember. On the other hand, the 
purely exegetical study of the Bible, the rigid 
grammatical exegesis, which had for its root 
the belief not merely in the verbal but in the 
fragmentary inspiration of the Scripture, which 
had its reason for being in the belief that some 
essential doctrine might turn on a Greek aorist 
or the force of a Hebrew particle, has lost the 
importance which it possessed. <A larger exege- 
sis, a broader interpretation and view of inspira- 
tion. to which it is clear that that which is 
really inspired and inspiring in the Scriptures 
resides in every translation, even in the poorest, 
not to speak of our own noblest version, as well 
as in the letter of the Greek and Hebrew, has 
taken its place and led to a broader and inore 
scientific interpretation of the history of the Old 
Testament, of the environment of nascent Chris- 
tianity, of early Christianity itself and of the 
history of the Christian Church. The history 
of other religions, the philosophy of religion 
with a broad historical basis, the application of 
economics and ethics to the social needs of our 
time and not merely to the morality of the in- 
dividual—all these things have taken their 
place in Jarger measure in our theological train- 
ing and they have greatly broadened the course 
of study in our institutions. ‘The change which 
has come over the theological curriculm in 
twenty years is no less than that which has 
taken place in the same time in the college, and 
the theological institutions have been no less 
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prompt to respond to the demands of the new 
time and the new conditions. (Applause.) 
The extent of this preparation for the work 
of the ministry is evidently wide enough to oc- 
cupy a man for three years, and the imperative- 
ness of his vocation is equaled by the imperative- 
ness of his avocation. * It cannot be expected in 
ordinary cases that we shall undertake to make 
up the deficiencies of the previous education by 
teaching philosophy or natural science or other 
branches which ought to have been studied in 
college. It would be better for a man, if he 
finds his college course has been deficient, to 
take a graduate course at some university rather 
than to try and make up that deficiency in the 
theological seminary, even if the theological sem- 
inary is situated ’ alongside of a _ university, 
which, for many reasons, is an ideal place. But 


“in the seminary these studies cannot be pursued, 


neither can they be carried on in the instruction 
of the seminary. We hope that men who have 
had a proper grounding in the literature of their 
national tongue in their college course will not 
give up the reading of the great poets and ora- 
tors of the English language because they are 
not held up to recitations in English literature 
throughout their seminary course. We hope 
that men who have acquired a love for science 
in their college course will not abandon it when 
they devote themselves to the more properly 
theological studies. But to ask that these things 
be carried along in the seminary course by calling 
in some expert in science or philosophy or liter- 
ature to give lectures, and to assert that that 
is a thing for the lack of which the seminaries 
are perishing, sounds to me very much as it 
would have sounded, when a student of law, if 
told that it would be the ruin of the law school 
if it did not teach these things and that its 
only salvation was to call in some experts from 
outside to talk about them. 


But the course of study in the seminary has 
not changed so radically as the method of study 
in the old college. I am an older man than 
President Hyde, and I am a product of the old 
education. It is the custom to deride the old 
education, but it was not so very bad an educa- 
tion after all, at ijeast if we may judge by the 
fact that all of the men who are now eminent 
in scientific and historical investigation in this 
country were brought up under it. (Applause.) 
Nevertheless, I arn heartily willing to admit that 
the new is better. The old education was a 
method of recitations and lectures which treated 
men as boys after they had got to be men. The 
new education starts out with the principle that . 
the real training of a man for the work of life 
is to teach him to see things with his own eyes, 
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to get his facts from the sources or as near the 
sources as he can, to exercise his own judgment 
upon them, to form his own reassured opinion 
upon the interpretation of them, and to know 
what he knows for himself, because he knows it 
and not because he has been told it. The whole 
method of modern education in college and in the 
professional school has been adapted to this end. 
The methods of the medical school and of the 
law school have been revolutionized. Is it true 
that the theological schools still go on, following 
the same methods of instruction and education 
which were used fifty years ago and have for 
twenty years been obsolete in all professional 
schools? It is not true, and no man who knows 
the interior of a modern theological school would 
have ventured such an assertion in the presence 
I will not say of theological teachers but of 
the recent graduates of theological seminaries. 
( Applause. ) 

The method of instruction has to be adapted 
to the subject. You cannot teach metaphysics 
in a laboratory. You cannot teach physiology 
as you teach psychology. Nor can you teach 
history as you teach chemistry. You may apply 
just as rigid a method, just as scientific a meth- 
od of presentation, but the methods cannot be 
the same because the subjects are not the same. 
The lecture, which has come in for a good share 
of President Hyde’s unseemly ridicule (laugh- 
ter)——a ridicule which is perfectly just toward 
the lecture which he described but which has no 
application to the lecture which exists except in 
his imagination (applause)—will always be 
one of the best means ‘of instruction, not be- 
cause it aims “to pour finished results into the 
passive minds of mature men who are insulted 
by the process,” but because it gives the teacher 
an opportunity to present to his pupils the pres- 
ent stage of kwnowledge in the branch which he 
is teaching up to the hour of the lecture, which no 
text-book can ever enable him to do, and because 
it enables him to present it in the method of in- 
vestigation and not in the “funnel” method. 
An exegetical lecture is not anything like a chap- 
ter from a commentary. Its object is to show 


the pupil at every step what the exegetical ques-: 


tion is, how it arises, how it is formulated and 
how it is to be answered. It is a method of dis- 
cipline in investigation itself, and I never heard 
an exegetical lecture framed on any other line. 
If it is possible to do this in exegesis, which is 
probably the most difficult subject so to treat, 
it is possible in all others. 

Kut the lecture is not the only kind of instruc- 
tion. It is, and always has been, supplemented 
by wide reading; it is supplemented by discus- 
sion in the class-room and elsewhere, by criti- 
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cism of the individual student and the effort 
which he is forced to make to construct and 
present the results of his own investigation. If 
the class is small and the subject suits it, the 
lecture itself may become a seminar. If it is 
not possible to do that, it must be supplemented 
by the seminar in which all the men are made 
to do the work of actual investigation under the 
guidance and criticism of the instructor and to 
put their results together just exactly as they 
do in the scientific school or law school or medi- 
cal school. 

Now, I am the neighbor of a great university, 
and it is my privilege to be a good deal on the 
inside of the university, to know very intimately 
the men who are its leading teachers in various 
departments and to have inquired into the methb- 
ods and changes of methods there employed ; and 
I am perfectly free to say that, for the soul of 
me, I do not know any difference—beyond those 
which lie in the nature of the studies and those 
which lie in the nature of the university itself— 
between the metheds employed in teaching in 
our theological seminaries and those employed 
in the university. I will not say that all pro- 
fessors reach this level. I have known even pro- 
fessors in colleges who have been left over from 
a former time and were never able to keep up 
with their generation. (Laughter.) I have even 
heard of college presidents »who were not in 
favor of all the reforms in education. I will 
not say that all seminaries have attained this 
ideal. We have to work with the material 
which we get, as I have told you, and it is not 
always that which we most like to get. But it 
cannot be that these institutions are so in the 
rut of an antiquated education, that their in- 
structors are so out of sympathy with and so ig- 
norant of modern methods of education as has 
been insinuated. If that were so, would the 
theological faculties be the favorite hunting- 
ground for college presidents? (Laughter and 
prolonged applause.) There is President Tuck- 
er of Dartmouth College, who was President 
Hyde’s instructor in homiletics at Andover,—so 
futile a teacher, “ giving instruction for swim- 
ming in a two-by-four bathtub” (laughter), by 
what process has be become such a different map 
since? (Applause.) President Harris has just 
gone from us to Amherst. (Applause.) I know 
of three members of my own faculty who have 
three times in the last ten years declined the 
presidency of similar institutions. The same 
story might be told of Hartford, of New Haven 
and other places, I presume. It is absurd to 
think that coNeges, which are looking for met 
who will take the leadership in the new educa- 
tion, should pick men who have not an idea 
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about what the new education is. (Laughter 
nd loud applause.) 

I have no objection to just criticism. No one 
knows better than those of us who are on the in- 
side how imperfect our attainment is, how far 
ve are from realizing our ideal, how imperfect, 
perhaps, our ideal is. But one thing we know, 
and that is that we are trying to attain the 
highest idea! of education for the Christian min- 
istry, and that we are informing ourselves from 
every possible quarter. My objection to these 
papers is not that they criticise the seminaries, 
but that they wholly ignore what we are trying 
to do and what, in some faint and feeble meas- 
ure as becomes our limited powers, we are actu- 
ally accomplishing. 

Instead of a description of the theological edu- 
cation as it is in this country, a witty but reck- 
less caricature was given. (Loud applause.) 
To enforce those words, which are strong words, 
I will simply read a sentence or two from Presi- 
dent Hyde’s paper: 

“With nearly $1,000 to expend on each man 
every year, how meager and pitiful the educa- 
tional result! A little Hebrew, which is speed- 
ily forgotten; Greek enough to render the com- 
mentary intelligible; and three note books, one 
full of unverified church history, another full 
of unassimilated dogmatics, a third full of homi- 
letical suggestions about as practical as instruc- 
tions for swimming given to a man in a two-by- 
four bathtub. This is about the sum and sub- 
stance of the theological education men have 
taken with them from the seminaries in years 
gone by.” 

Where those men are, I don’t know. They 
are not the ministers whom I ordinarily hear or 
those whom I ordinarily see. If any of you 
know them I hope you will introduce them. 
And this caricature in the place of description 
and criticism of fact is the more remarkable in 


coming from the lips of a gentleman who has 
so much to say about the modern method, the 


scientific method in nature and in history. For- 
merly history was a branch of rhetoric, and 
Macaulay was its brilliant exponent. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) Now history is a science; 
and the principles of the scientific method as 
applied to history, as in the study of nature, are, 
first, ascertain exactly all the facts; second, 
state the facts with absolute candor; and, third, 
draw from them only the inferences and all of 
the inferences which the facts give. If the sen- 
tences which I have read had not been read from 
paper I should have supposed that they were 
one of those extemporaneous outgoings which 
“the devil himself could not have foreseen.” 
(Great laughter and applause.) But I sup- 
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pose that we ought, in all conscience, to attribute 
this departure from the method of science and 
the method of history and this reversion to the 
method of rhetoric to the imperfect theological 
education which President Hyde received at An- 
dover seminary. (Laughter.) 

Now I have said these things, I hope, in no 
spirit of rancor. I have said them not because 
for myself and my colleagues I resent the impu- 
tation of having been left a generation or so be- 
hind by the progress of education. I am per- 
fectly willing to leave the judgment on that 
point to those who know. I have said them be- 
cause these addresses were calculated to bring 
into contempt the Christian ministry. (Loud 
applause.) There are too many men in every 
community among the half educated and the un- 
educated to whom it is a joy to despise the min- 


, istry; who believe that the minister is a man 


whose faith is antiquated, whose morality is 
medieval or Puritanic, which they usually re- 
gard as worse, whose intellectual capacity is 
probably of the lowest, who has been pauperized 
in getting what was not an education, and who 
is perhaps a person to be spurned and despised, 
he and his message altogether. I resent—and I 
feel that it is a righteous resentment—this false 
imputation upon the Christian ministry of to- 
day, and I deplore that in the address referred 
to the weight of a man who stands forth as an 
expert in education, and to whose words that 
weight will be given by those who do not know, 
should be lent to such an imputation. (Pro- 
longed and enthusiastic applause. ) ; 
At the close of Professor Moore’s address, 


Professor. Hyde spoke as follows: 


We have read in the Scripture, ‘“ Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.” If there has been 
anything severe in the comment which President 
Slocum and I passed on Tuesday evening, it was 
done because we loved the theological seminary. 
I believe we could have done no better service 
than we have done in bringing out such a magnifi- 
cent defense as that made by Dr. Fairbairn and 
by Dr. Moore. I do not wish to engage in per- 
sonal rejoinder. But here seem to be five points 
on which we all agree: First, tndiscriminate 
eleemosynary aid must be stopped; second, by 
wholesome competition must the standards be 
raised: third. a signing of creed by professors 
is an anomaly—a Protestant cannot teach a 
creed which varies a hairsbreadth from what he 
believes; fourth, theological education must 
teach not man’s abstract relation, far back in 
history, to God, but a present knowledge of God’s 
will; last, the method must have more original 
work, 
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Money and Securities. 


TE tension in money at this center has 
steadily increased, and the reason is not 
difficult to ascertain. It is found in the bank 
statement. The export movement of gold 
terminated the first week in July. There- 
fore the constriction in funds since that 
time has been due to domestic causes. Com- 
paring the latest bank statement with that 
issued on July 8th, there has been a loss of 
$32,541,700 in cash, a contraction of $79,- 
680,200 in loans, and a reduction of $116,- 
814,700 in deposits. These figures tell the 
story. 

Where has the money gone ? is the ques- 
tion that naturally arises. For the most 
part it has gone to the West and South to 
move the grain and cotton crops. A great 
mistake was made by the financial com- 
munity before the maturity of the crops in 
believing that there was money enough in 
the West and South to take care of the 
crops. It was thought that the East, which 
implied New York almost wholly, would not 
be called upon for funds for the purpose. 
Accordingly practically no preparation or 
provision was made for such a contingency. 

The time which usually marked. the be- 
ginning of a flow of money Westward and 
Southward indeed passed without drafts 
upon New York, and the banks were lulled 
into a false sense of security. The call for 
money came at last, and it could not be de- 
nied. The New York banks were powerless 
in the matter. The balances kept with them 
by the Western and Southern banks were 
drawn upon. The reserves of the New York 
banks had been allowed to run down until 
they were close to the legal limit. To pre- 
vent their falling below that limit it was 
necessary to call loans. This operation, of 
course, automatically brought about a con- 
traction in deposits, or, in other words, in 
liabilities. 

The effect was most seriously felt in the 
market for securities, for the money that 
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left New York was chiefly deducted from 
the supply that this market had had the 
use of. The curtailment of the facilities for 
conducting: transactions in securities, as 
might have been expected, was calculated 
to, and did, lower the prices of them. Stocks 
declined more than bonds, because the deal- 
ings in them are for the most part specula- 
tive, while the dealings in bonds are mainly 
of an investment nature. An extensive ligq- 
uidation in stocks was enforced. Many 
thinly margined accounts were summarily 
closed by brokers, and again many holders 
of stocks who were perhaps able to carry 
them took alarm and sold out. In both cases 
losses were sustained. 

The liquidation in securities had favor- 
able as well as unfavorable results. It re- 
adjusted values, placing them on a more 


. substantial basis, and it transferred securi- 


ties, stocks especially, from weak to strong 
hands. There had, unquestionably, been 
overspeculation and a rather unsafe state 
of affairs existed. : 
The intrinsic worth of securities has not 
been impaired by the lowering of market 
prices. There has been no deterioration in 
general conditions. On the contrary, gen- 
eral conditions have shown an almost con- 
stant improvement. But for the expansion 
in practically all lines of business, which 
greatly enlarged the use for money, the re- 
quirements of the West and South would not 
have been so seriously felt. Gold imports 
have begun and should afford some relief. 
The reports of the railroads show no de- 
crease in their traffic. So enormous is their 
freight tonnage that they have not and can- 
not obtain the cars promptly to handle it. 
The car shortage has been estimated at 
100,000. This virtually means a car famine. 
A meeting soon is to be held of ,the presi- 
dents of the trunk line railroads, and their 
Western connections to take steps looking 
to an advance in freight rates. Whatever 
action they may take will presumably be 
concurred in by the officials of other roads, 
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INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life. 


‘luk report of the official examination of 
this society is now before us. In consider- 
ing it we deem it best to pass over very 
lightly all matters which do not bear di- 
rectly upon the probable future of the so- 
ciety as inferable from its present condi- 
tion; this is the only practical question now, 
and there is no profit in discussing further 
the admitted, or the unadmitted, errors of 
the past. 


Eleven points of difference were raised 
by the officers after the official examiner 
filed his report, upon which they requested 
the Superintendent to make certain mod- 
ifications. Some of these seem unimportant, 
as, for instance, where substitution of “ de- 
ficiency” for “shortage” is desired, but 
three of these deserve some comment. The 
officers object to the exclusion of mortuary 
and dues resources from assets by the ex- 
aminer, claiming that as the company is 
charged with death claims not yet matured 
it should have credit for future calls. To 
this Superintendent Payn replies that such 
a treatment would throw on the examiner 
the responsibility of determining what, in 
his opinion, would be a proper number of 
calls to set off as a credit against death 
claims reported. The rejoinder seems to us 
sound, but as not going far enough. Death 
claims “not matured” are those not yet 
passed upon; they are not yet technically 
due, but are reported; the deaths have oc- 
curred; income from the lives concerned 
has ceased, and, save that in a percentage 
of cases there may be found some just 
ground for resistance, they must be faced 
as demands payable. Calls may be -made, 
but what those calls will yield is not exact- 
ly knowable. That is the great question. 
To assume it, by setting uncertain future 
receipts against certain accrued liabilities, 
is plainly discounting the future and beg- 
ging the question. 


As to two other points of difference the 
same thing must’ be said. The examiner 
rather severely criticises certain increased 
legal expenses, aud the officers reply that 
these arose from the litigation and trouble 
caused by the recent reapportionment of 
rates and that all the evidence is against 
the probability that this will recur; the 
officers also say that there is nothing to jus- 
tify ‘‘a report discouraging in its tone and 
tendency, as it is manifest that the dan- 
ger which arose from carrying a large class 
of members at insufficient rates is over and 
past.” Mr. Payn replies that he does not 
desire to make a “ discouraging” report as 
to any company, but must state the facts 
as found. Further, he says, the raised rates 
will in their turn become insufficient, and 
when another rearrangement is forced it 
will be determined whether new resist- 
ance and more extra legal expenses will 
not follow. This also is true; to decide the 
contrary now is to. beg the question. 

Mr. Payn severely arraigns the absurd 
law which ties his hands as to assessment 
societies unless he finds one insolvent “ be- 
cause of matured death claims or other ob- 
ligations due and unpaid exceeding its as- 
sets and death or disability assessments or 
periodical calls made or in process of col- 
lection.” Thus, he says, any association 
in trouble can issue calls ad lib., and so long 
as they are “in process of collection” it 
cannot be adjudged insolvent. He might 
have added that this is like saying that no 
man shall be legally or commercially 
deemed insolvent so lomg as his debts do 
not exceed his assets, including in the lat- 
ter all his accounts payable at their face, 
and his goods in stock at his own valuation. 

Under this law—one of the absurdly un- 
just pieces of favor shown to assessment 
associations, as we long ago pointed out— 
Mr. Payn could not officially pronounce the 
Mutual Reserve insolvent if he would; it 


does not, however, need the refuge of this 


section, as the statement shows: 
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ASSETS, 
NINO 05.5 sc astatergs touseeceeoch sobs owen $1,100,780 
MN GL 355k. 2c sha cwsaeds apebactsccesteake ces 470,034 
ER IR os ace nasa vontaie cued 4 b0sses ath donk 569,408 
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, LIABILITIES. 
Death claims approved...............$1,487,293 


“ “ unadjusted......... 84,000 

143 BO: ODOIWIEE 5 ovcievan stineues 522,978 

s  OMNIOD 5s. <s'swesnenbocc’s 56,600 

$2,150,870 

Less paid on same.............. 28,329 
Net amount of unpaid claims........ rae caeeee $2,122,541 
PSECU WMMMICOD, og. ckcaccces+ suveccessesecse 872 
Judgment on appeal... .... cece ececeecceeeees 6,186 
Bond obligatious.................ccccccceceecces 53,755 

Assessments arid dues paid in advance, and 
MMO BOONAB SS <5 0.055 coesiecs occas ste eeete ek 134,206 
$2,317,560 


The officers claim that the first item under 
liabilities should properly be subdivided, 
and that the approved claims are $780,847, 
those in process of adjustment $790,445, 
and those reported but without proofs filed 
$522,978. This claim is admitted. These 
figures show $975,507 surplus, against $1,531,- 
981 on the same basis on the last previous 
examination, less than seventeen months 
before. 

As for the future? In this interval be- 
tween the end of 1897 and May 16th last 
surplus has declined as just noted, unpaid 
death claims have increased from $1,737,- 
885 to $2,122,541, and the membership has 
declined from 105,719 to 76,592. As the 
membership declines, the relative mortality 
always increases—mortality relative to 
available resources, because not only does 
the number of members assessable reduce, 
but the soundest risks are first and surest 
to drop out. Simultaneously and neces- 
sarily, the unpaid claims increase. It is al- 
ways so, and inevitably so in the nature of 
things; the unfavorable facts of the situa- 
tion act and react upon one another, and the 
process is aceelerative in its nature. 

We still decline to make any prediction 
as to the outcome of the struggle in this 
case, or as to the time when it will plainly 
be decided. We shall be glad to see the Mu- 
tual Reserve come through at last, but that 
will not be a “vindication” of anything 
except the solid facts which in its found- 
ing and in its career down to the death of 
its founder it attempted to overturn. We 
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shall regret its collapse if that occurs, be- 
cause there are always failures enough, and 
this one is not now needed—the moral has 


already been amply emphasized. 





Church Mutuals. 


In the State of Iowa there is, or was, a Na- 
tional Church Mutual Insurance Association, 
at home in the town of Lisbon. Not much 
has been heard of it nationally, or even in 
this one part of the nation, but its assets are 
chiefly premium notes, its loss payments are 
only about a third of its outgo, its expendi- 
ture exceeds income, and some members are 
discontented. The Secretary writés to one 
of them that “the money remitted by all 
parties ” fell several thousands short of meet- 
ing losses, whence arose the necessity for 
assessments on the premium notes. The 
Board are not to blame for the heavy losses, 
but will make a valiant effort to collect the 
hundreds of dollars due on arrears, and ‘‘ you 
can depend upon the Board doing exactly the 
right thing by you.” Perhaps this was sufli- 
ciently reassuring, but there is one comfort- 
ing sentence we cannot understand: “If our 
policy holders remit their assessments and 
the other premium money due us there will 
be a nice per cent. to return to you at the end 
of the year.” 

If this means that if things are smoothed 
by the payment of arrearages and the Asso- 
ciation runs on the year’s operations will re- 
sult so profitably that there will remain 
money to divide, we do not understand how 
this can be, because the gist of the plan is 
that assessments are made only to meet 
losses, and, moreover, the Board cannot fore- 
know that there will not be more heavy 
losses for which they are not to blame. And 
if unanimous paying up is to produce a nice 
return to each “ you,” that will be collecting 
money only to return it. 

At various times we have spoken against 
the mutual premium-note plan and against 
mutual church insurance in _ particular. 
Churches are not very good risks; the at- 
tempt of church organizations to do their 


own insuring does not conform to the prin- 
ciples of good underwriting, and it is also 
very liable to become an attempt to do a 
practical business without knowledge but 
with a taint of cant. 
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.Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


“Anp if the worst comes to the worst ?” 
said his friend. ‘‘ Why, in that case,” replied 
Aguinaldo, “I shall surrender and begin writ- 
ing for the magazines.”—Puck. 


....He:.“ He that courts and runs away will 
live to court another day.” She: “ But he that 
courts and does not wed, may find himself in 
court instead.”—-T'it-Bits. ‘ 


..I drove a ball into the air, 
It fell to earth, I know not where; 
But if I’d found it, I'll bet you, 
I would have done that hole in two! 
—Brooklyn Life. 


....'* What is your idea. of a reformer?” 
asked the inquisitive friend. ‘‘ A reformer?” 
repeated Senator Sorghum, “why, anybody 
knows what a reformer is. A reformer is a man 
who has managed to get himself disliked by the 
regular machine.”—Washington Star. 


....A child, on being asked to illustrate a 
certain hymn, drew a woman carefully nursing 
a little bear; under it he wrote: 

“Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child She-bear? ” 
—Current Literature. 


....'* While 1 was away,” said Mrs. Trotter, 
who had just returned from Europe, “I attend- 
ed a great many parties, but the most enjoyable 
was a masquerade at Paris. That handsome Mr. 
Spifiins was there.” “What costume did he 
wear?” ‘“ He went in the garbage of a monk.” 
—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


....The photographs hanging up in a wo- 
man’s parlor are those of her relatives. Pic- 
tures of her husband’s kin will be found in the 
spare bedroom. Every time we meet a school 
teacher we find that we have always been pro- 
nouncing another word incorrectly.—Atchison 
Globe. 

PUNS ON TOMBSTONES. 

On Ann Mann: 


She lived an old maid and died an old ‘“* Mann.” 
At Norwich: 
Here lies Matthew Mud. 
Death did him no hurt. 
When alive, he was “ mud”; 
And now dead, he is dirt. 
On a Mr. Stone: 


Jerysalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a Stone you see. 
On the Rev. ————Chest (Vicar of Chep- 
stow), written by his son-in-law, Mr. Downton: 
Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One Chest within another ; 
The chest of wood was very good, 
Who says so of the other? 


On Meredith, a former organist at St. Mary 
Winton College, Oxford: 


Here lies one blown out of breath, SS 
Who lived a merry life, and died a ‘* Meredith. 
At St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf: 
Here lies one More, & no More than he, 
O1e More, & no More! how can that be? 
Why one More and no More may well lie here one, 
But hére lies one More, and that’s More than one. 
On one “ Hatt:” ° 


By Death’s impartial scythe was mown 
Poor Lratt—he lies beneath this stone; 
On him misfortune oft did frown, 

Yet Hatt ne’er wanted for a crown; 
When many years of constant wear 
Had made his beaver somewhat bare, 
Death saw, and pitying his mishap, 
Has given him here a good long nap. 


—Good Words 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ The Mastery of Books,” 
by Harry Lyman Koopman. 


CONCEALED NAMES. 


How many names famous in literature are 
concealed in the following sentences? 

Traveling to Flanders on the Antwerp boat 
I became acquainted with a bald, rich and crusty 
old bachelor. He made the curious remark that 
“art hurt the industries of a country.” A holo- 
caust in Europe of all entered in catalogues as 
“old masters ” would benefit mankind. 

A curious accident befell him. Reaching for 
an apple, tons of sand became dislodged and he 
was heard of no more. Alex and Ernest, two 
hardy young Scottish chiefs, brought on board a 
coop and a cobbler’s bench. The coop Ernest 
said was for Mother Carey’s chickens. Bar- 
riers were erected between decks and the black 
cob Rameses II. was led on board, attended by 
Dan, a huge mastiff. On the stroke of a bell a 
inystic figure, clad in black moreen, appeared 
and began sharpening a sabre, merely to dis- 
tract attention from his confederate, a stern, 
gray. poetical man—haggard of face and a mar- 
velous magician. Resting one foot easily upon 
a wooden lever. he waited—like Wilkins Micaw- 
ber—for “‘ something to turn up.” 

Seizing a fife he began to play. At the first 
note of a smart quickstep, hens and chickens be- 
gan to fiy all over the pier; celestial visitors 
appeared; ardent young lovers from the South, 
worthy representatives of the forest; errant 
knights of war, field and fen; noble savages bear- 
ing pearls of great price; and on the wall a 
centipede was seen to skip. Lingering on the 
outskirts of the crowd was a man holding a wig 
gingerly between his thumb and finger. 

In words worthy to be remembered to men 
long fellow-travelers of his, he spoke; and at his 
command they saw yernuts appear; and soon 
the deck was covered with shells. He said the 
girl he most admired would marry at two 
o’clock a freak who dealt in marl. It took one’s 
breath away fairly ; and never need he lack for 
funds—for every time the “troll”? opened his 
grim mouth somebody was sure to be fooled. 

0. B. VANDENBURGH. 


OCTAGON. 


1, To obstruct; 2, a native race of Burma 
and Siam; 3. a saw in the form of an endless 
steel belt; 4, warmth; 5, to snare for a second 
time: 6, mother-of-pearl; 7, a river in Wales 


and England. F. G. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 2ist. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—‘ Curiosity is one of the 
permanent and certain characteristics of a vigor- 
ous intellect.” 

CHECKERED SQuaRE.—1, Olympia ; 
3, psalter; 4, admiral. : ; 

ORD-SQUARES.—I. 1, Gowk; 2, oboe; 3, worn; 
4, Kent. II. 1, Jute; 2, Urim; 8, time; 4, emeu. 

CusE.—From 1 to 2, Berape : 1 to. 8, sconce; 2 
to 4, evades; 3 to 4, egress; 5 to 6, plover; 5 to 7, 
ey 6 to 8, raceme; 7 to 8, evince; 1 to 5, sap; 

to 6, ear; 4 to 8, see; 3 to 7, eve. 


2, yardarm ; 
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Personals. 


PRESIDENT Diaz, of Mexico, will have to 
give up his proposed trip to Chicago after all, on 
account of the illness’of his wife. 

..--The Government of Hawaii has just 
chosen Judge -Alfred S. Hartwell to officially 
represent it in Congress during the coming ses- 
sion. Judge Hartwell will leave for his post be- 
fore December. It is said that President Dole 
sent him there with the entire approval of Presi- 
dent McKinley. 


....The new President of Wellesley College, 
Miss Caroline Hazard, is the “ Lady Bountiful ” 
of Peace Dale, R. I. Miss Hazard’s family own 
the great woolen mills of that place, and by a 
system of profit sharing with their employees 
they have become so popular that strikes and 
labor troubles are never heard of. Miss Hazard 
has done much to educate the village people and 
has established for them King’s Daughters 
Clubs, cooking, sewing and art classes. In 
order to become personally acquainted with them 
Miss Hazard throws open her: home, ‘“ Oak- 
woods,” every Sunday afternoon, where they 
spend a few hours in reading and listening to 
good music. Already since Miss Hazard has 
been at Wellesley she has made many friends 
among the college girls, for she possesses tact 
and personal magnetism. 

.-An American naval officer at Cavite has 
just interviewed a Spaniard, who claims to have 
seen Lieutenant Gilmore and his men, who were 
captured by the Filipinos from the gunboat 
* Yorktown,” and have been imprisoned ever 
since. The Spaniard says that he himself was 
captured by the Filipinos, and in following the 
“seat of government” about came in contact 
with Lieutenant-Commander Gilmore and his 
men, who he says fared very badly at the 
hands of their captors. Altho their courage 
was undaunted they were nearly half starved 
and in pretty bad shape physically.. Lieutenant 
Gilmore was in better health than the others, as 
he is a man of strong physique, but the whole 
party were destitute of clothes and of all the 
necessities of life. They were at first treated 
well, but when the Filipinos found that the 
United States Government would not pay a 
large ransom for them they fared ill. 


....The Secretary of State of the Transvaal, 
Dr. F. W. Reitz, who is now one of the most im- 
portant men in South Africa, was formerly 
President of the Orange Free State. His grand- 
father came from Holland about two hundred 
years ago and settled at the Cape, and one of his 
uncles was a lieutenant jn the British navy. 
Dr. Reitz’s father was a sheep farmer and a 
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man of considerable learning. He himself wag 
born in 1844; studied at the South Africa Col- | 


lege and Inner Temple, London, being called to 
the bar in 1868. Returning to tue Cape he prac- 
ticed law for six years and was then appointed 
Chief Justice of the Orange Free State. After 
holding this position for fifteen years he was 
elected President in 1889. Dr. Reitz’s wife is a 
Dutch woman of high literary distinction and is 
known as the founder of the Bloemfontein Li- 
brary and as president of a literary club in 
which ladies discuss the latest literary produc- 
tions of Europe and America. 


....-Mrs. Paul Kruger, the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal, is a very important per- 
sonage in South Africa, even if she does look 
after her own cooking and lives in a most un- 
ostentatious fashion. Ever since her marriage 
she has bestowed upon her husband the affection 
and care of a favored child. When the execu- 
tive council is discussing State measures in the 
reception room, Mrs. Kruger generally sits in a 
little room just across the hall, and altho to an 
ordinary observer her mind seems to be entirely 
occupied with knitting, she knows everything 
that is going on. Mrs. Kruger is a member of 
the celebrated Duplessis family, which is related 
to Cardinal Richelieu. She is the mother of 
sixteen children, seven of whom are living, and 
her family affection, which is strong, is divided 
among them and her husband. Her picture 
would seem to indicate that she is a stout old 
Dutch lady with a very plain face, but with an 
expression of great kindliness and common- 
sense. 


...-One of the most beautiful and accom- 
plished as well as one of the most eccentric girls 
in British high society came to the United States 
last week to see the Dewey parade in New York 
and the country in gencral. Her name is Miss 
Muriel Thetis Wilson, youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Wilson of Tranby Croft, the 
place made famous by the baccarat scandal some 
years ago, when the Prince of Wales was a guest 
there. Miss Wilson was instantly visible on the 
deck of the ship as it came to the wharf, for her 
costume consisted of a bright scarlet traveling 
cloak, with a kerchief of heliotrope lace, and 
white straw hat with heliotrope trimmings. Her 
face is small and oval, with httle color, but with 
a complexion so dark as to verge on olive. Her 
eyes are large, dark and lustrous, but her mouth 
and nose are small. Her admirers are said to be 


legion, and reports of her engagement to several 
well-known members of the British aristocracy 
have with startling regularity found their way 
into print. At one time she was engaged to the 
Duke of Marlborough, who afterward married 
Miss Vanderbilt. 


























